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Editors' Notes 



We believe that mral community colleges hold great promise and potential 
for the future of this country and the world. We also believe that significant 
issues, problems, and developments are present in today's rural community 
colleges. These matters need to be given a voice in association with others so 
that collectively hope, inspiration, and insight may be available to those who 
toil in these vineyards. This edition of essays about rural community colleges 
had its genesis in March 1993 as Jim Killacky and George Baker, a professor at 
North Carolina State, drove very early one morning to visit a rural community 
college. Baker, a foremost scholar of community colleges, in response to Kil- 
lacky's question about areas needing exploration said, "You know, there is not 
much going on in the area of rural community colleges. As you've spent your 
life working in rural communities, why not check it out?" A few weeks later, 
in a conversation with James Valadez, Killacky found a colleague with major 
interests in rural issues and community colleges and our collaboration was 
born. A proposal was made to and accepted by the editor-in-chief of New 
Directions for Community Colleges, and we now are pleased to present the result. 

We view this volume as the first in a series focusing on the range of issues, 
problems, creative programs, and new directions confronting rural community 
colleges. Here we seek to give voice to a series of individual practitioners work- 
ing in and with rural community colleges. Rural community colleges are at a 
critical juncture. On the one hand, they are ideally suited to be a much-needed 
catalyst in creating coalitions to address the range of problems and issues fac- 
ing rural citizens. On the other hand, they are faced with increasingly complex 
fiscal and resource dilemmas in times of diminishing public funding at local, 
state, and federal levels. There are growing pressures for rural (and urban) 
community colleges to draw inward and stress traditional academic directions. 
Additionally their ruralness and the lack of strong voices championing rural 
populations in the legislative and policy-making arenas can easily lead to a 
sense of disempowerment. Rural community colleges have significant choices 
to address and decisions to make as the journey of our societal transformation 
to an Information Age continues in full flight. We hope that the voices of col- 
leagues in this volume may enhance senses of empowerment, and be of sup- 
port as the journey proceeds. 

Our nation might be described as a collection of paradoxes. For example, 
while individual acts of kindness and volunteerism — and individual dona- 
tions — continue to increase, we seem unable to come to any consensus on the 
great issues of our time: health care, gun control, or prison reform to name but 
three. The extreme political and religious right appear to be gaining huge 
momentum, portending future social conflict that will make much of what has 
gone before seem like an afternoon tea party Issues of diversity threaten to 
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2 Portrait oh the Rural Community College 

drive us even further into polarized camps. Consider the controversy and divi- 
siveness created over the passage of Proposition 187 in California, which 
denied social and educational services to illegal immigrants. Further consider 
this scenario: 30 percent of African-Americans, and 20 percent of Hispanics, 
earn well below the poverty level and live in worsening ghetto conditions. At 
the same time, an increasingly large elderly population demands health and 
security entitlements that compete; for welfare and educational needs in a 
decreasing federal budget (Kennedy, 1993). Interest payments on the national 
debt now exceed what the government pays on health, science, agriculture, 
housing, environment, and justice. Drug and crime issues and dropout rates 
make for sobering and chilling realities. 

Rural community colleges can provide at least part of the solution to some 
of these great issues. As a nation, the United States has and continues to put 
great stock in education as a foundation for producing a democratic society 
and participating citizenr)'. Rural community colleges, t)'pically with a tripar- 
tite mission of community service, college transfer, and workforce prepared- 
ness, continue despite overwhelming odds to have a vital role in ensuring 
access to their constituents. The stories of how this is happening, how it can 
continue, and what the problems are in the process need to be given voice so 
that we can understand situations, learn from them, be inspired by them, and 
use them as models in our own practice. 

Our way of thinking about this volume is to imagine ourselves glancing 
through a photograph album that provides snapshots of elements of the world 
of rural community colleges. We think of Chapters One through Six as pri- 
marily focusing on contextual aspects of rural community colleges. Chapters 
Seven through Ten offer a lens through which the reader can consider meth- 
ods of addressing programmatic initiatives. 

In Chapter One, we offer a brief overview of rural life in the United States, 
its contemporary issues, and the challenge for rural community colleges to 
have significant roles in addressing these issues. 

In Chapter Two, John Cavan draws on over twenty years as a community 
college president to re\aew the comprehensive mission of rural community col- 
leges, the critical role of the president, the college as community catalyst, and 
futur^' challenges for these institutions such as maintaining egalitarianism, 
restructuring highe" education, and marketing their product. 

In Chapter Three, Donald Reichard offers a case example and succinct 
analysis of the issues facing the president of a small rural community college, 
and discusses what one needs by way of preparation to effectively address these 
issues. 

Michael J. Hill provides an essay in Chapter Four that focuses on the 
twenty-six tribal and rural community colleges in the nation and elaborates on 
their history, current status, and future roles in U.S. higher education. 

Rosemary Gillett-Karam writes about women and minorities in rural com- 
munity colleges in Chapter Five. She provides a rich rural context that under- 
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scores the challenges and difficulties to be addressed if there is lo be positive 
change in the dilemmas facing women and minorities in rural community 
colleges. 

In Chapter Six, Pamela MacBrayne addresses the growing phenomenon 
of distance learning and factors for rural community colleges in embracing this 
concept. 

In Chapter Seven Janice Nahra Friedel and Joel Lapin discuss the role of 
environmental scanning for rural community colleges. They make the case that 
the effective use of environmental scanning will greatly enhance programming, 
and community support for and visibility of the rural community college. 

In Chapter Eight, Anne McNutt focuses on how the rural community col- 
lege can support rural development — through a logical process of program 
development that analyzes challenges, discusses ways to meet them, and pre- 
sents some hurdles to anticipate. 

In Chapter Nine, Millicent Valek tells a story of effective community- 
college collaboration in addressing issues of population growth through a proj- 
ect that brought together local elected and appointed officials, business leaders, 
managers of community agencies, and school and community college person- 
nel to develop and implement strategies lor optimizing resources. 

Pamela MacBrayne reports, in Chapter Ten, on a research study that 
addresses the motivating factors for irtral adults who participate in distance 
education programs. 

In Chapter Eleven, Elizabeth Foote of the ERIC Clearmghouse for Com- 
munity Colleges offers an annotated bibliography of sources and information 
on iTiral community colleges. 

We would like to give special thanks to our friend and colleague George 
Baker, for instigating the idea of putting together this volume; to the contrib- 
utors for graciously being a part of it; to the internal and external reviewers 
whose comments enriched it; and to the editors at the ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Community Colleges, who gave us the framework to present it. 

Jim Killacky 
James R. Valadez 
Editors 
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Rural and urban divides need to be bridged if long-term solutions to 
rural problems are to be found, and the role of the rural community 
college as educational provider and community organizational leader 
is central to success. 



Opening the Shutter 

James R. Valadezjim Killacky 

The state of life in the rural United States is a mixed one midway through this 
final decade of the twentieth century. We have a picture of a country divided 
into rural and urban components, with the two sides in conflict politically, 
socially, and economically. As a specific example. North Carolina has gone 
through a period of strong economic and population growth over the past two 
decades. In rural areas, however, the North Carolina Rural Economic Devel- 
opment Center (1992) reported that for all the major indicators of economic 
health — population, jobs, and income growth — urban areas grew twice as fast 
as rural areas. The most persistent problem in rural North Carolina was 
poverty, especially for children and the elderly Current estimates indicate that 
over 25 percent of children and elderly people live below the poverty level 
(North Carolina Rural Economic Development Center, 1992). 

Urban and rural residents must come to an understanding of the impor- 
tance of the interrelatedness of the urban and rural segments of society Why 
should urban residents concern themselves about rural society? The answer 
lies in the fact that urban areas have a stake in the future of rural life. Rural 
land, labor, and resources such as timber, wilderness areas, and agriculture are 
vital to urban survival, and we must understand their role and plan for their 
conservation. 

Rural communities face problems that seem at times overwhelming and 
firmly entrenched. As an example, the state of education in rural communi- 
ties, particularly the rural South, is an extraordinary challenge. Educational 
attainment in rural areas continues to lag behind urban communities. One in 
six rural adults lack a ninth-grade education compared to one in ten in urban 
areas (North Carolina Rural Economic Development Center, 1992). Sixty-four 
percent of rural adults had a high school diploma compared to 75 percent of 
urban adults (North Carolina Rural Economic Development Center, 1991). In 
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6 Portrait of the Rural Community College 

the not-too-dislant past, rural youth could count on finding entry-level jobs 
in manufacturing, coal mining, or logging and could expect to earn a decent 
wage. It is not difficult lo understand that rural youth could see little benefit 
in pursuing their education beyond the acquisition of the skills they needed 
to do their jobs and function in society. A legacy of substandard schools has 
persisted, and the related social problems of high rates of illiteracy and under- 
employment continue lo plague rural life. 

As long as industries located assembly plants and textile mills in rural 
communities, rural workers managed to make a living. When these jobs 
began to disappear over the last two decades, however, young people could 
no longer count on a lifetime of work at the plant. To this day, assembly lines, 
food processing plants and textile mills form the core of the mdusUial jobo ;p 
the rural South. In rural North Carolina, manufacturing accounts for 30 per- 
cent of the jobs (North Carolina Rural Economic Development Center, 1992). 
However, the changing economy has forced rural communities to look at 
newly emerging "high tech" industries to provide jobs. High tech industries 
have looked at the rural South as an inviting location for many reasons, 
including cheap land, cheap labor, and a favorable business climate, but these 
industries have also viewed the lack of a skilled workforce as a deterrent to 
relocation. There is a strong need for rural areas to draw these industries to 
their communities, but in order to offer these industries a skilled workforce, 
rural communities must improve their schools and point the way for students 
to seek lifelong education. 

The Commission on Small/Rural Community Colleges (Barnett, 1991) 
conducted a study of rural community colleges and suggested that the forma- 
tion of partnerships within the communities to address social issues was a step 
toward solving the problems. The Commission cited the community college 
as an important focal point for helping communities identify needs, rally local 
groups, and provide workforce training. High rates of illiteracy emerged as a 
debilitating problem in rural communities. The commission pointed to the, 
need for community involvement, with the community college assuming a 
central role. 

This brings into focus the role of the community college in rural com- 
munities. The community college cannot solve all the problems of rural soci- 
ety, but it is in a position to provide wide-ranging support and educational 
services. Working in cooperation with state and federal agencies and the pri- 
vate sector, community colleges are poised to assume a leadership role for 
addressing social problems such as literacy, poverty, and education in rural 
communities. It seems that the latter part of the 1990s will be a critical time 
for decisions about rural life in the Unitrd States. Either we will continue to 
reproduce a society divided into the urban "haves" and the rural "have nots," 
or efforts will be made to promote opportunity for all and for rural people in 
particular As pointed out by the Commission on Small/Rural Community Col- 
leges (1992, p. 3), "Rural community colleges traditionally play a dominant 
role in the educational, cultural, and social aspects of rural life. They are often 
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the center for rural community and economic development and the primary 
catalyst for improving the quality of rural life." Community colleges are the 
logical institution to provide postsecondary instruction in skills needed for 
entry-level technical positions, and to provide opportunity for students to con- 
sider baccalaureate degrees. 

It is critical for community colleges to teach job skills, but — more impor- 
tantly — each community college must assure that its constituents become crit- 
ical thinkers, conservers of natural resources, and participants in the 
democratic process. This broadens the responsibility of the community college 
from an institution that prepares a skilled workforce into one that will instill 
in its students knowledge about their community and society at large, and pre- 
pare them to make informed decisions concerning their futures. 
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The rural community college is a major factor in the life of its semce 
area. Modern colleges and their presidents face many challenges, 
including the need to maintain egalitarianism and to restructure 
higher education to serve students' real needs. 



The Comprehensive Mission of 
Rural Community Colleges 

John Cavan 

Since the passage of the Morrill Act in 1862, there has been an ongoing con- 
troversy in community educatio*" regarding the mission of community colleges: 
Can and should community colleges be all things to all people? In a recent arti- 
cle, Bogart wrote about the importance of defining an institutions mission, par- 
ticularly the mission of community colleges. "It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to describe an American higher education institution today without focusing 
on its mission" (1994, p. 60). 

The issue is one that rural community colleges, perhaps more so than 
urban community colleges, must address seriously According to Eisner (cited 
in Bogart, 1994), defining the current mission of community colleges is diffi- 
cult because what may be a sound mission in one state may not be so in 
another. In my view, the mission of a rural community college is a simple one: 
to meet the educational needs al every level of the service area community and 
to work to develop a tradition of education that includes a realization of the 
importance of higher education. 

In urban areas, community colleges might be allowed to be more selec- 
tive in what they provide the community because of other institutions and 
agencies that are available to provide cultural, social, and economic develop- 
ment services. This is not the case in a rural environment. In rural areas, the 
local community college is the only game in town for economic development, 
cultural enrichment, and higher education. How can the college constrain its 
mission? 

When people in rural areas think of education, their first thought should 
be the local community college. The community college must be the locus of 
all educational and cultural experiences — what Hariacher and Gollattscheck 
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(1992) refer to as the educational maintenance organization (EMO). Granted, 
the community college may not be able to meet, by itself, every educational 
need of the community But the community should look to the college to be 
the broker of educational services, whether it be literacy programs for com- 
munity action agencies or continuing education programs for local physicians 
and other professionals. In other words, the concept of "all things to all peo- 
ple" is not only attainable but necessary for a rural community college. 

Role of the President 

It is the responsibility of the president of the community college to articulate 
the comprehensive mission of the rural college and to get congruency of this 
mission from the local board, local political entities, state legislators, faculty, 
and the total college community Roueche, Baker, and Rose (1989) proclaim 
that if community colleges are to become the sources of educational, civic, and 
cultural renewal called for by the Futures Commission of the American Asso- 
ciation of Community Colleges, the president will be the key to establishing 
the community in which this will occur. I could not agree more. 

To create a community in which the mission can be effectively articulated, 
the community college president must understand the importance of institu- 
tional charisma and personality First, there must be a congruency of mission 
among the entire college family, including administrator?, faculty, staff, and 
board members. Second, the college family should be knowledgeable about 
the institutions history — Where have we been? — and in agreement about the 
future — Where are we going? Finally, the college family must understand and 
accept the role of the college and its niche in the community. Although we 
attempt to be all things to all people, we will find that the college can deter- 
mine its role and its niche in the community. 

All of the above create the special magic of the institutional charisma \nd 
personality. From the institutional charisma comes the Three E force that 
should drive all community colleges: Energy, Experience, and Enthusiasm. 

A'ong with a very comprehensive interpretation of the college's mission, 
the college needs to have a broad vision. Again, this vision needs to be articu- 
lated by the college president. According to Vaughan (1989), if community col- 
leges are to achieve their full potential, then the president must communicate 
the vision of the college. For example, if a group of physicians proposes a con- 
tinuing education class, the president should not reject it, stating that it is not 
within the purview of the college's mission. The pre-^sident needs to get involved 
with a medical school and — through whatever means, including the use of 
technological advances — to provide whatever continuing education may be 
needed. Awareness that the community college is the only game in town for 
rural constituencies is critical and extremely important to the community col- 
lege's ability to live up to its potential. 

The secret to providing comprehensive services is thiough strategic plan- 
ning, community education, collaborating with other agencies, and building 
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coalitions. With the savings realized from the sharing of resources, the com- 
munity and the college can focus on the nontraditional populations and pro- 
vide comprehensive services. These services need to go well beyond the 
traditional university parallel and technical education areas. These services 
need to move into community service, cultural affairs, economic develop- 
ment, in-plant training, literacy and collaborative programs with local school 
divisions. 

The Rural Community College as a Catalyst 

The comprehensive mission of the rural community college places it in a crit- 
ical leadership role within its service area communities. The community col- 
lege should be the catalyst that pulls the total community together in a very 
positive, focused direction. In a 1992 i'^sue of the Community College Review, 
Mawby cited the critical role the community college must play in the decades 
to come. He views the major role of the community college as being one of a 
catalyst and a collaborator. He obser.'es that the majority of our elected offi- 
cials do not have the vision, commitment, and concern for the "whole" and 
instead focus on a limited constituency At the same time, he notes, localities 
are being asked more and more to provide services for the community that fed- 
eral and state governments had previously been providing. Since the problems 
of society are complex, the solutions must be comprehensive and involve col- 
laboration, and problem solvers have to deal with the general resistance to 
change, and the persistence of "turfism" in addressing societal needs. 

Mawby's observations are certainly true of the service area of rural com- 
munity colleges. Rural community colleges must be willing to accept the chal- 
lenge of providing the leadership that will pull the community together. The 
community college needs to coordinate the efforts of public education, social 
services, four-year colleges, and the business community It needs to be the 
vehicle that opens up the lines of communication. The community college 
should provide the neutrality that encourages and nourishes the collaboration 
of the total community to ensure that there is a pooling of resources in order 
to benefit the total constituency The rural community college needs to be the 
catalyst that drives community pride and togetherness. It needs to be at the 
heart of the total community 

Environmental Scanning and Strategic Planning 

The rural community college must be heavily involved in environmental scan- 
ning and strategic planning. Several reports (Hauptman, 1991; El-Khawas, 
1991) have outlined ihe challenges facing higher education in the future';' 
including voter disinclination toward tax increases, which affects those com- 
munity colleges that depend significantly on local revenues. 

The challenges facing the nation at large have an even greater impact on 
rural community colleges. Anne McNutt (1994) pointed out that because rural 
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areas are diverse, ranging from wealthy to impoverished communities, tax 
bases vary significantly A lack of industry in many rural areas also translates 
into a lack of an adequate tax base. Unfortunately, in rural areas, it is the edu- 
cational system that suffers first and foremost. 

Rural community colleges are forced to anticipate community needs, 
funding sources, and local and state financial shortfalls. This can only be 
accomplished through a comprehensive planning process that includes en- 
vironmental scanning — a process that focuses on identifying, studying, and 
analyzing current and emerging issues and forces that influence people 
in their service areas (Boone, 1992). Through continual environmental scan- 
ning, the colleges will not only be able to stay abreast of changes within their 
service areas, but also be able to have a greater understanding of how these 
forces affect the quality of life and the needs of the people within the 
community. 

Cominual environmental scanning coupled with the development of 
comprehensive strategic plans will enable the rural community college to be 
proactive rather than reactive in providing quality services to the people wiihin 
the community and will ensure that the college maintains its comprehensive 
mission. 

Educational Politics 

If a rural community college is going to be successful in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of its community, the college will have to be an expert in the pol- 
itics of education. It is the responsibility of the college to let the community 
and the political jurisdictions know about its mission and accomplishments. 
Boone (1992) discussed the importance of community-based programming 
to community colleges and pointed out that although community leaders may 
not always be directly involved in the college's current efforts to resolve issues 
that have negative impacts on the quality of life of the people within the ser- 
vice area, they may very well be involved in future efforts. It is only by being 
aware of what the college is doing and the results of these efforts that the com- 
munity will truly understand the mission of the college and the impact that 
it has on the service area. This awareness will in the end lead the community 
to support the college. For example, county administrators will need to be 
committed to the colleges mission and will need to understand that commu- 
nity colleges will drive the economic development initiatives within the 
community. 

The president is the political educator of the institution and has the 
responsibility for making state legislators aware of the college's mission and 
helping them understand the mission in order to ensure their support and 
commitment to providing resources for the college. It is the responsibility of 
the president to bring together, in a nonthreatening way all the power of the 
political community to support the mission of the community college for the 
betterment of the total community. This is true of all community colleges but 
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especially for rural community colleges. It is through pulling together the total 
forces of the community that rural community colleges will be able to address 
successfully the concern regarding funding inequities between rural and urban 
community colleges. 

Economic Development 

Economic development and community ser\'ices provide outreach to our rural 
constituents. Practically ever)'thing we do is economic development and will 
help to improve our communities. University parallel curricula, technical edu- 
cation, continuing education, in-plant traimng, literacy programs, and com- 
munity impact studies; all of these encourage business and industry to locale 
in a region. Cultural experiences, art. and music are also ver)' important parts 
of community (economic) development. All of these arc essential if our com- 
munities are to grow. It is only through the leadership of the rural community 
college that our communities will develop the holistic approaches to broad- 
based education which would include K-12 education as well as both formal 
and informal adult education provided by community colleges. 

Quality Instruction 

Whether airal or urban, community colleges need to recognize thai the hall- 
mark of their service is being "student friendly" and providing quality instruc- 
tion. The "rubber meets the road" in the classroom and the classroom extends 
well beyond the developed college campus. The campus may be a storefront 
or a room in a library or in a prison. It is wherever a significant number of stu- 
dents come together that the college pro\1des instruction, and it must be qual- 
ity instruction. 

With new technology for distance learning, and much more sophisticated 
equipment to provide expanded interactive audiovisual format, community 
colleges need to look at ways of going even further to prcivide educational 
opportunities to a wide range of students. With distance learning technology, 
community colleges will no. only be able to pro\1de training for traditional stu- 
dents, but will also be able to provide opportunities for those needing bac- 
calaureate programs, graduate programs, and continuing education for 
professionals such as dentists, doctors, lawyers, and engineers. Distance learn- 
ing opens up a whole new \'ista for collaborative efforts with other educational 
pro\'iders. 

A word of caution: We educators have a tendency to look for panaceas. 
Distance learning is not a substitute for what exciting and innovative faculty 
members can offer. As we embark on this new dimension, community colleges 
need to go slowly Through staff development for faculty and through careful 
research into distance learning programs, colleges will allay fears and will come 
closer to the user friendly instruction that has become our hallmark. 
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Future Challenges for Rural Community Colleges 

Marketing the Community College Product. Community colleges, on 
both a na'ional level and a local level, have done a very poor job of getting the 
message out to the people, to local entities, and to state and nationally elected 
representatives. Community colleges have been the most innovative entity in 
education in the twentieth century. Unfortunately, the general community and 
political leaders do not fully comprehend the mission, the variety of services 
provided, and the tremendous successes of the community college. Commu- 
nity college leaders have no one to blame but themselves. We have done a poor 
job in marketing our product. We need to get much better at articulating our 
mission, our accomplishments, and our plans. 

A critical issue in marketing our product is why we do not buy it our- 
selves. If we are so good and so essential to the development of our commu- 
nity, then why are we so reluctant to buy our product. If the CEO of an 
automobile company does not drive its brand vehicle, the boarc- of directors 
of that company would probably not continue the employment of the CEO. 
How many community college presidents buy their own product? That is, how 
many community college presidents' children are graduates of their colleges? 

How can we go out to our community and tell them how good we are 
when we do not send our children to our own community colleges? Buying 
what we sell has to start at the top and should be the keystone of any com- 
munity college marketing plan. We can certainly gain a great deal of credibil- 
ity within the service region if members of our family are attending our 
community college. I know for a fact that the quality of education at most com- 
munity colleges is at least as good as that of flagship universities within their 
area, and I buy our college's product. 

Ensuring a People-Friendly Environment. People who have not ex- 
perienced higher education before, who are the first generation of their 
families to attend college, and wno come from rural settings, represent a 
fragile constituency. They often question their ability to be successful and 
they tend to suffer from low self-esteem. These individuals frequently come 
from environments in which they have not been encouraged or stimulated 
to learn and to develop their potential. Rural colleges in particular need to 
provide an environment where people feel comfortable, without regard to 
their backgrounds or goals. Faculty, staff, and administrators need to be 
extremely sensitive to this group of students, and go out of their way if neces- 
sary to make the college experience a welcoming one. The total college fam- 
ily is responsible for ensuring that the college's reputation is one of making 
people feel comfortable at the college and with the services that the coUe'ge 
provides. 

The most important area in which rural community colleges must assure 
a "people friendly" environment is in the area of financial aid. In many rural 
colleges, it is not uncommon for 80 percent or more of the students to be eli- 
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gible for some form of financial aid. It is essenfial that a mechanism be devel- 
oped to support these individuals in their initial experience (which is usually 
appl)ang for financial aid) and as they become involved with higher education. 

Continuing to Promote Egalitarianism. At the heart of the mission of 
"democracy's colleges" is egalitarianism. No institution in our society cuts 
across race, class, age, and gender lines like the community college. The com- 
munity college represents a human mosaic. We educate more women than any 
other type of higher education institution, we educate more minorities, and 
we educate more older people. Our constituents mirror our communities. 
Besides providing a formal educational experience, community colleges bring 
groups together in a congenial, nonthreatening setting where community goals 
can be developed and embraced. Without a doubt, the accomplishment that 
community colleges can be most proud of is that they have opened up educa- 
tional opportunities to a broader group of people, and are working toward 
breaking down barriers formerly imposed by race, class, gender, and age divi- 
sions. The future challenge to rural community colleges will be to remember 
this and continue to open up educational opportunities. 

■ * 

A Challenge for Higher Education 

Community colleges may have to take on another important challenge: the 
restructuring of higher education. Higher education in the United States has 
been successful since the establishment of Harvard College in the seventeenth 
century. Times have changed, and needs have changed as well, but higher edu- 
cation has remained unchanged in most respects. Community colleges, as the 
newcomers to the system, need to continue a visionary role and look for inno- 
vative ways to reorganize higher education. 

Resources for higher education are dwindling and the nations love affair 
with higher education is coming u...:er question. Providing a country club set- 
ting for recent high school graduates no longer serA-es our young people well 
and is something we can no longer afford. We need to become risk-takers and, 
through introspection, revisit the mission of higher education and question if 
the traditional methods of deliver)- are still the best methods. Do we need more 
campuses or can we use community facilities? Should we have four-year col- 
leges offering the same first two years of college that community colleges are 
already providing most effectively? Or should we embrace the concept of 
upper-division and lower-division colleges? Should we consider changing the 
paradigm by enhancing research and professional schools rather than dupli- 
cating the first two years of college? 

Higher education must look at collaboration and cooperation and move 
away from duplication of effort. Since higher education is the organization that 
educates society's leaders, we need to be prepared to lead the way toward 
rebuilding our own house to the point where we are more responsive to the 
needs of our communities. 
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In this, case example oj a rural community college, the president traces 
the college's recent efforts to reposition itself in order to increase its 
effectiveness as a \ .able community organization. 



The Small Rural Community College in 
1994 and Beyond: One President's View 

Donald L Reichard 

Small rural community colleges are at a crossroads, as are the communities 
they serve. Rural institutions such as government, schools, families, and busi- 
nesses are stressed as they face the emerging global society (Treadway, 1992). 
The problems facing the rural United States in the mid 1990s are many: 
poverty, illiteracy, a graying population, dying small towns, a shortage of 
trained workers, substandard housing, high unemployment, above-average 
school dropout rates, substance abuse, and the lack of adequate health care 
and child care (Vineyard, 1993; Commission on Small/Rural Community Col- 
leges, 1992). Although most of these problems exist in urban are^o, they are 
often more serious and more difficult to address in rural areas. 

Today, like the communities they serve, small rural community colleges 
and their presidents find themselves confronted by a host of critical issues. 
Many of the problems are not new. In the seventies, much attention was 
focused on the particular problems of small rural two-year colleges: inadequate 
funding and staffing, maintaining curriculum breadth, providing access, stu- 
dent recruitment and retention, the need for increased marketing, and faculty 
recruitment (Vineyard, 1979). Many of these same problems remain unre- 
solved (Wiess and others, 1986-1987; Institute of Policy Sciences and Public 
Affairs, 1989; Vineyard, 1993; Prager, 1993; Commission on Small/Rural Com- 
munity Colleges, 1992). And new challenges have arisen: institutional effec- 
tiveness and accountability, the need for program-specific accreditation, the 
sweep of new educational technology and its high cost, greater need for fac- 
ulty and staff development, the need to revitalize existing curricula, urgent 
demands to start new programs, and governance questions on regionalism and 
centralization. 
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Confronted by such societal and institutional problems, small rural com- 
munity colleges have had to assess the effectiveness of their operations and 
reexamine their role in the communities they serve. Looking back over the last 
several years at the changes made at James Sprunt Community College QSCC), 
and looking ahead to the year 2000, a number of key issues and questions 
about how best to respond emerge. The first is funding. How will small rural 
community colleges be able to do more with less when they are already severely 
underfunded? The second is planning. Can the adoption of strategic planning 
and more focused operational planning improve institutional effectiveness? 
The third is leadership and organization. Can the implementation of team- 
management and transformational leadership practices increase productivity 
and results? The fourth is the role of a community college as a community 
change agent. How can a community college expand its mission in commu- 
nity development to improve the quality of life for the rural citizens it serves? 

The recent experiences at James Sprunt Community College QSCC) ser\'e 
as a case study for this chapter. The college is small and rural as witnessed by 
the following background information. JSCC is located in southeastern North 
Carolina, and serves rural Duplin County (population 40,000). There are ten 
small towns in the county the largest having a population of 3,000. Most of 
the county's 819 square miles are devoted to farming and poultry and livestock 
operations, primarily the swine industry The major employer is the textile 
industry with three major yam plants and numerous apparel companies, James 
Sprunt enrolls 1,000 credit and 2,300 noncredit students each quarter. The 
average age of the students is twenty-nine. More than 65 percent of the stu- 
dents are female, 60 percent attend full-time and the vast majority work fuU- 
or part-time. James Sprunt, like other community colleges in North Carolina, 
offers comprehensive services including college-transfer, occupational, con- 
tinuing education, literacy and community service programs. 

Funding 

It is difficult to believe that by 1994 more has not been done to address the 
underfunding of small rural community colleges. In 1976, the Task Force on 
Rural Community Colleges stated, "Any system of division of resources among 
institutions which is based upon equal funding per unit is an inequitable sys- 
tem and is prejudicial against the smaller rural community college" (Vineyard, 
1979, p. 37). By 1986, Sullins and Atwell reported that "there does exist some 
recognition of the additional costs associated with operating small colleges" 
(1986, p. 47). Even where some differential funding was being provided, it 
could not be shown that it was enough to equalize funding. Vineyard (1993) 
recently revisited the situation and did not report any progress. 

North Carolina. In 1989, North Carolina recognized the need to dis- 
tribute state funds on a more equitable basis among its fifty-eight community 
colleges (Commission on the Future of the North Carolina Community Col- 
lege System, 1989). In addition, the funding formula problem was being mag- 
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nified by severe underfunding. The per-studeni expenditure had fallen to 25 
percent or more below the national median (Commission on the Future of the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1989, p. 13). For small colleges 
like James Sprunt, the deficit was even higher because of the inequities in the 
funding formula. In response, the state legislature committed itself to restor- 
ing adequate funding. However, the goal of $135 million new dollars ran up 
against lean economic limes. Thus, five years later, only a net of $13 million 
new dollars have been appropriated to the system. The new funding formula 
has never been implemented. 

James Sprunt. Since 1989, the college's small portion of the $13 million, 
plus other funds stemming from enrollment growth, have had to be used to 
increase faculty and staff salaries and to maintain services. Meanwhile, fixed 
costs have continued to rise. New positions in institutional research, institu- 
tional effectiveness, computer operations, counseling, and instructional sup- ' 
port have been mandated without additional funding. Therefore, the system 
and its colleges are more underfunded today than five years ago. 

The response to this worsening fiscal picture has been twofold. First, the 
system has cut funding for selected programs and second, its colleges have 
attempted to do more with less through changes to internal operations. Funds 
for the system's Visiting Artist and community-service programs have all but 
been eliminated. The former program funded a visiting artist for each college 
to provide artistic and cultural education for youth and adults. The latter pro- 
gram enabled a wide range of vocational, avocaiional, and academic enrich- 
ment courses to be offered throughout the college's service area. It has become 
obvious that rural citizens are being hurt much more than their urban coun- 
terparts by the cutback in funding to these programs. Larger institutions have 
been able to keep the programs going by replacing state funds with local 
resources. Also, urban citizens have been able to obtain cultural programming 
and self-improvement courses from other sources, which are not available in 
rural areas. Thus, the small rural community colleges and their populations 
are the ones being deprived. 

Further funding disadvantages exist for small rural colleges because of the 
sparse populations they serve. This results in smaller classes that generate fewer 
dollars, even though smaller institutions offer many of the same programs at 
close to the same cost as larger institutions (Institute of Policy Sciences and Pub- 
lic Affairs, 1989). Likewise, it is more difficult for rural colleges to raise exter- 
nal funds either through grants (because they lack the staff to' prepare proposals) 
or through their foundations (because their service areas are typically poorer). 

Future. The report by the Institute of Policy Sciences and Public Affairs 
at Duke University succinctly states that "spending a lot more money on rural 
community colleges would certainly solve most of their difficulties" (1989, p. 
1). Another new funding formula is now being designed. Legislative strategies 
continue to be deployed in an effort to increase funding. Further delay in 
acquiring increased funding will only widen the gap in the ability of small 
colleges to provide equitable educational opportunities to their rural citizens. 
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Consequently, the small rural community colleges in North Carolina may 
have to band together in a formal manner not unlike what was done nationally 
with the earlier formation of the Commission on Small/Rural Community Col- 
leges. The presidents of small rural community colleges need to become much 
more politically active and astute. Another opportunity to increase both the leg- 
islature's awareness of and willingness to resolve the funding problem can come 
by increasing colleges' local alliances with business and industry and other pow- 
erful political players. It is James Sprunt's goal to do this in part by implement- 
ing a new community-based programming process, which is discussed below. 
The second response to continued underfunding has been an attempt by col- 
leges to do more with less. Efforts at James Sprunt have focused on its planning, 
leadership, organizational, and management practices. 

Planning 

An effective planning process including budget planning is essential for a small 
rural college hampered by severe fiscal constraints. Two examples will serve to 
illusiraie the importance. First, one of the planning assumptions made for 
James Sprunt's long-range plan (1988-1993) was that very little enrollment 
increase would occur. However, over the next five-year period the college's 
enrollment increased greatly Second, during the mid eighties, low enrollment 
in the college's two associate degree programs in poultry and livestock and 
agribusiness prompted the decision to close these programs. However, a large 
protest was made by the agricultural community Subsequently, the college 
postponed closure pending the outcome of a needs assessment among its agri- 
cultural and agribusiness industries. The results confirmed that the scene of 
agriculture had changed but the college had not changed with it. Swine pro- 
duction was quickly becoming a major new livestock industry in Duplin and 
surrounding counties, creating a need for many swine farm managers. Both of 
these examples demonstrate that the college's planning practices were failing 
to reveal windows of opportunity Particularly lacking was a continuous prac- 
tice of environmental scanning (Friedel and Rosenberg, 1993). The process 
also lacked a strategic emphasis. It was focused on operational planning based 
on past experience (Cope, 1987). 

Revamped Planning. Based on the belief that if the college was going to 
progress it had to become more proactive in determining its future, a revamp- 
ing of the college's planning processes was begun in 1988-1989. Using the 
College Council (a coUegewide representational group) as the planning group, 
the following steps were taken: 

1. The College Council schooled itself on strategic planning (Cope, 1987) 
and revisited its operational planning process. 

2. The president appointed himself as the college's chief planning officer. 
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3. The planning group led the college in the development of a shared \asion 
for the future. 

4. The mission statement was rewritten with greater clarity. 

5. Planning was simplified by developing new institutional goals upon which 
all subsequent operational plans would be based. 

6. Institutional objectives were developed for each goal based on collcgewide 
functional areas rather than by division or department, which enhanced 
team-management. 

7. An assessment plan for each goal was created and the use of the results 
tied to subsequent planning cycles. 

8. Scanning practices were increaf<;d, including the development of an insti- 
tutional factbook. 

9. The college began to use strategic planning. For the first time, several 
major areas of strategic emphasis were identified. 

10. Planning became broad-based. For example, institutional objectives were 
built from both top-down and bottom-up processes, which came together 
at the College Council. Also, each employees professional development 
plan had to be tied in part to the accomplishment of institutional objec- 
tives and goals. 

11. Budget planning was incorporated into the strategic planning cycle. The 
planning and budgeting calendars were merged. Budget requests had to 
include justification based on institutional objectives and goals. 

Strategic Planning. Returning to the need for strategic planning, the Col- 
lege Council initially identified four areas of strategic emphasis for the 
1988-1993 long-range plan. These were expanding programs and services to 
business and industry, enhancing students' achievement of identified educa- 
tional and career goals, increasing the college's efforts to reduce the rate of illit- 
eracy and achieving financial stability To give closer operational attention to 
the implementation of these strategic initiatives, ad hoc teams were created for 
the business and industry and literacy areas. The student success initiative was 
assigned to the student services committee, while the financial stability issue 
was assigned to the president and his senior staff group. The ad hoc groups 
had representatives from all departments related to their strategic areas. Each 
group went through a period of research and education to better understand 
its own strategic initiative and each other's efforts and to identify windows of 
opportunity through which to proceed. To help identify new strategies, com- 
parisons were made with peer institutions who appeared to be doing a better 
job (benchmarking) (Chaffee and Sherr, 1992). Periodic meetings focused on 
progress being made in implementing institutional objectives, sharing infor- 
mation, and modifying strategies as needed. 

In 1991 , during the college's biannual review of its mission and goals, two 
new strategic areas were added; incorporating an international focus across the 
curriculum (Greenfield, 1990) and implementing a community-based 
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programming model. As with earlier strategic initiatives, an ad hoc group was 
created to oversee the internationalization initiative. For community-based pro- 
gramming, a team of trustees, community leaders, administrators, and faculty 
was constituted to begin learning the components of the community-based 
prograrr. .aing process. 

Leadership and Organization 

The changes in planning made at James Sprunt were based on team-manage- 
ment and transformational leadership principles (Roueche, Baker, and Rose, 
1989; Roueche and Baker, 1987) and accompanied by reorganization of the 
college's decision-making structures and processes. The goals of reorganization 
were to improve the college's climate, morale, and communications; to reallo- 
cate resources from administrative to instructional purposes; and to establish 
an overall sense of common purpose. It was believed that by involving and 
empowering the faculty and staff, better decisions would result — thus enhanc- 
ing the institution's effectiveness. A description of the major steps taken and 
the changes made follows. 

Philosophy. A clear educational philosophy was established and articu- 
lated by the president. Central to this philosophy were several fundamental 
tenets. First, the college believed that educating students was foremost and that 
students were the center of the college. Faculty, counselors, and program heads 
were assigned equal responsibility and made the preeminent designers of a 
total student development program. The purpose of administrative and other 
personnel was to lead, facilitate, and support the educational enterprise a3 
appropriate. A final tenet was that all employees were equal members of a col- 
legewide team. And each was very much responsible for the success of stu- 
dents or clients and the college as a whole. To clearly demonstrate this 
egalitarian approach, all reserved parking on campus was abolished. 

Reorganization. The administrative structure was streamlined and flat- 
tened, and the number of senior staff was reduced. Anthony's (1989) descrip- 
tion of the context of the flat-matrix organization fits James Sprunt well. The 
funds saved through reorganization were reallocated to support the college's 
mstructional programs. Structurally all educational and student development 
programs were placed under one senior administrator. This organizational 
approach promoted collaboration among faculty and student services person- 
nel and enhanced the integration necessary to establish a comprehensive stu- 
dent dpvelopment program. This also enabled the president to give attention 
to other matters by reducing the time devoted to conflict management among 
several senior educational officers. Another change was to move department 
heads from administrative to instructional positions and have them carry some 
teaching responsibilities. The college also conducted an efficiency and staffing 
study to identify ways to save on the costs of operation. 

The Team as Hero. A team-oriented management approach was imple- 
mented by revising decision-making and communication strategies (Ham- 
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mons, 1992). The purpose, makeup, and operation of standing committees 
were revised. Faculty would predominate on committees. Senior administra- 
tors were charged with direct management responsibility to see that commit- 
tees operated. Guidelines were produced on how to hold effective meetings. 
The role of the College Council as the key planning team for the institution 
was reemphasized. It was made clear that any issue could be brought forth by 
any individual or group for discussion at the monthly meetings of the council 
without fear of repercussions. Also, as described earlier, ad hoc teams were 
established as needed to plan and monitor the colleges progress among its 
strategic areas of emphasis. 

The Board of Trustees also commenced using its committee structure. Its 
committees began to meet prior to regular sessions with appropriate senior 
administrators and staff to discuss the college's efforts. This enhanced the 
trustees' understanding of college operations and also gave them the opportu- 
nity to provide their suggestions and ideas. 

To promote fuller and more open communication, much emphasis was 
placed on information sharing. The president instituted quarterly meetings 
with the chairpersons of the college's five internal groups of employees, and 
periodic meetings with the faculty A Student Advisory Council was created 
and began meeting quarterly The president agreed to respond in writing at 
.subsequent meetings to concerns raised by students. Finally greater use of the 
college's weekly news bulletin by all groups to communicate their activities was 
encouraged. It was made clear that all institutional information, except that 
protected by privacy statutes, was available. This included such data as the 
salaries of all employees. 

The examples cited above reflect an interlocking team style of operation. 
As Acebo (1989) points out, this model makes the team (whether it is a sub- 
group or the whole college) the hero— the central figure— rather than as.<;ign- 
ing that role to one or several of its members. In this model, "where all staff are 
responsible for the well-being of the entire institution, the therapeutic leader 
is responsible for the well-being of all staff (Anthony 1989, p. 1). 

Morale. Practices to promote the well-being and morale of faculty stu- 
dents, and staff were adopted. Examples included starting a wellness program, 
designing a new personnel classification and salary plan, upgrading salaries, 
instituting Fridays as a casual-dress day and a no-tie dress code during warm 
months, working a four-day week during summer quarter, refocusing the 
annual spring fling event on staff and student competitions and camaraderie, 
and starting a faculty and staff appreciation day with the activities designed by 
a new group each year. The appearance of the campus was not overlooked. A 
landscaping and maintenance plan was designed and implemented to make 
the buildings and grounds more attractive. Symbolic of this effort, a campus 
cleanup day was held wherein the custodial staff ser\'ed as the leaders for 
groups of faculty and staff. The role reversal was a real morale booster. With 
the exception of the salary plan, all the above practices were implemented at 
very little cost. 
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Results 

Despite tight budgets, and although success has not been equal in all strategic 
areas, progress has been made. For example, literacy enrollment has increased 
by over 30 percent (Office of Institutional Research, 1993). Programs and ser- 
vices for business and industry have increased — as has their support for the 
college, especially through increased giving to the college's foundation. Bud- 
get stability now allows the institution to begin each year with a reserve. For 
students, retention and completion rates have increased somewhat, and enroll- 
ment in curriculum and occupational extension programs has increased greatly 
Overall, even though service area population decreased from 1980 to 1990, 
the percentage ser\'ed by the college increased from 1 1 percent in 1986 to 19 
percent in 1993 (Office of Institutional Research, 1993). 

Qualitatively with the leadership of the dean of academic and student ser- 
vices, the total student development program has been enhanced. Refinements 
have been made to the competency-based fonnat for courses and programs. A 
new academic advising system and a faculty mentoring program have been 
implemented. Initial steps have been taken to implement a student tracking 
system. Tutoring services have been expanded and services have been added 
for the disabled. Transportation service was started for students taking English 
as a Second Language (ESL) classes. Funds to support child care have been 
increased. And, most recently a new student leadership training program has 
been launched. In keeping with the emphasis on planning and assessment, 
program evaluation has received much closer attention. Unproductive pro- 
grams have been stopped while new programs have been started in response 
to the changing workforce needs of the area. Besides swine management, pro- 
grams have been developed in allied health and in quality improvement for the 
textile industry Also, the capacity of programs has been better planned. For 
example, with the shortage of nurses abating, the college will reduce the size 
of its nursing program two years from now; therefore, the most recent faculty 
member was hired for only a two-year period. 

Most encouraging about the leadership, organizational, planning, and 
budgeting practices that have been installed is that they seem to be working! 
The literature on leadership continues to emphasize the need for organizational 
structures and leadership behaviors that promote empowerment, collabora- 
tion, and coalition building (Baker, 1992; Bimbaum, 1992; Duncan and Har- 
lacher, 1990; Fryer and Lovas, 1991). For small rural community colleges, 
there is also a real need to extend such practices into their communities. That 
is why James Sprunt so quickly embraced its latest strategic area of emphasis 
in community-based programming. 

Communily-Based Programming 

The need and potential lor rural community colleges to serve as a leading agent 
for community change is not new. In 1979, Vineyard spoke on behalf of the 
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Task Force on Rural Community Colleges; "The community college represents 
an ideal catalyst for addressing many of the problems of rural life" (p. 34). 
However, given the current protjlems facing our rural communities, it appears 
that most of our small rural community colleges have not been able to fill the 
role of catalyst for community development to the extent needed. That is not 
to say that outreach efforts have not been attempted or successful (for exam- 
ple, see Barry and Carter. 1989; Weiss, 1985). But, in most cases, collabora- 
tion has been with other service and educational agencies most closely aligned 
with the college's mission in workforce training, transfer education, and so 
forth. Such efforts have helped community colleges to expand their missions 
and to grow but have not been necessarily helpful in solving the pressing 
social, economic, or educational issues facing their communities (Gillett-Karam 
and Killacky 1994). 

Recently there has been a renewed call for community colleges to empha- 
size community needs and community collaboration in their efforts. The Amer- 
ican Association of Community Colleges' Building Communities Program and 
the League for Innovation's Catalysts for Community Change program (LeCroy 
1993) are examples. Why is there this urgent call for community colleges, 
urban and rural, to take bold action? As we approach the twenty-first century 
the problems facing our nation's communities are unprecedented and need 
immediate attention (Crawford, 1989). As Crawford so clearly states: "They 
[community colleges] have no choice but to become involved in the funda- 
mental issues facing their communities and the nation — the f"ates of both hang 
in the balance" (1989, p. 2). This is particularly true for our rural community 
colleges and their communities. 

But there is a different and much greater risk in the kind of community 
leadership Crawford speaks about than the sort of collaboration with com- 
munity agencies and leaders conducted previously Sensitive political issues 
can emerge, turfism can rear up, and community leaders may well question 
whether such a catalyst role is valid for the community college. Another major 
block preventing more involvement is the lack of skills among administrators, 
facult)-, and staff to effectively implement this newer role. Community colleges 
have also lacked a systematic approach by which to guide their efforts into 
these more-or-less uncharted and risky waters. 

The Academy for Community College Leadership Advancement, 
Innovation and Modeling— Project ACCLAIM. James Sprunt's involvement 
with Project ACCLAIM at North Carolina State University is an attempt to gain 
the requisite skills needed to move into these unexplored areas. ACCLAIM and 
its community-based programming model challenge the community college to 
reexamine its community emphasis, conduct environmental scanning, iden- 
tify major issues and serve as a leader or catalyst in creating coalitions to 
address and resolve these issues (Boone, 1992; Gillett-Karam and Killacky, 
1994; Killacky 1994; Moore and Feldi, 1993; Crawford, 1989). 

Institutionalization. During 1992-1993, the president and a team con- 
sisting of sixteen trustees, community leaders, faculty, and staff completed a 
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community-based programming (C-BP) training institute. The team was 
exposed to and engaged in learning tasks focused on the fifteen process tasks 
within the model. The first team has moved ahead with field-testing the C-BP 
model. The college has chosen to field-test the C-BP model with the issue of 
illiteracy. The high rate of illiteracy was ranked as one of the most serious issues 
facing the county A literacy subcommittee will guide the college's efforts as it 
attempts to implement the tasks called for in the model (Boone, 1992). Dur- 
ing 1993-1994, a second team of twenty college and community leaders was 
trained and will apply the model to another major issue in the service area. 

Although only in the second year of the project, several benefits have been 
seen already. The model has lent guidance to progress in another strategic area: 
service to business and industry and workforce preparedness. Such steps as 
tours of area industries by trustees and the College Council, attendance at var- 
ious area Chamber of Commerce meetings, starting an annual business and 
industry appreciation breakfast, and obtaining membership for the president 
at a country club at the far end of the service area in order for the college to be 
more visible in that community are examples. In addition, principles from the 
C-BP model are being used by the county's economic development commis- 
sion, with the college's assistance, to create a long-range strategic plan for eco- 
nomic development. Because of our recent outreach efforts through Project 
ACCLAIM, it is expected that the county commissioners will fund a new 
grants-writer position for the college to assist the county community agencies, 
and the college in seeking external funding. Finally, because of its expanded 
role in the community, the time may be right for the college to launch a capi- 
tal campaign to raise funds to build a multipurpose center on campus for use 
by the entire county and region. 

Institutionalization of the C-BP model or other such mission-altering con- 
cepts, such as total quality management, is not an easy task (Chaffee and Sherr, 
1992). This is very true for a small college with limited staff and resources. For 
example, freeing mid-level literacy staff and faculty from their primar}' duties 
so they can practice and learn C-BP skills is costly and time consuming. How- 
ever, if lasting change is to be effective, this must occur. 

Through community-based programming, it is the college's goal to help 
empower its rural constituents. Hopefully, rural citizens and groups using the 
college as a resource and catalyst will be able to on their own "access, process, 
and use information to solve their own local problems" (Galbraith, 1992, p. 
145). The college's experience thus far has been very encouraging. As Galbraith 
asserts, "Institutions which are accepting responsibility to become partners 
with rural communities, industry, and government are finding a high level of 
receptivity and involvement toward needed reforms" (1992, p. 148). 

Conclusion 

With the many demands facing the presidents of small rural community col- 
leges, role conflicts have emerged. Many of the forces shaping the future of 
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our institutions are requiring presidents to devote much lime to external mat- 
ters. Presidents need to work simultaneously at expanding the college's co:n- 
munity and economic development roles, increasing resources and revising 
funding formulas through political action at the local, state, and national lev- 
els, raising external funds through foundation activities, improving articula- 
tion with the public schools and four-year colleges, and improving strategic 
planning practices. 

However, many faculty and staff within our small rural institutions are 
reluctant to recognize any need for change in the role of their president. The 
highly visible and always-available president is still desired. And, indeed, 
where presidents of small colleges are carrying primary operational responsi- 
bility for certain functions due to lack of staff, refocusing efforts externally is 
extremely difficult. Keeping the "presidential seesaw," as Vaughan (1986) calls 
it, in balance has become an extremely delicate task. Or, as Vaughan (1994) 
describes more recently choosing in which areas to exercise presidential lead- 
ership has become a key question. 

The adoption of situational leadership and team-management practices to 
empower the faculty staff, and students can help small rural community col- 
leges progress while also enabling their presidents to give greater at.tention to 
external opportunities. The success of our small rural community colleges may 
be increased by joining forces with our rural constituencies. In order to do so, 
the role of the presidents to provide leadership in and devote time to the exter- 
nal environment will have to be accepted and supported (Duncan and Har- 
lackei, 1990). It is this role of the president that the future demands. As 
recently stated by the head of a large corporation, "A CEO has two main jobs: 
to live in the future and to pick good people. If I don't live in the future, the 
enterprise won't have a future' (Brown, 1994, p. 19). 
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The place of tribal rural community colleges in U.S. higher education 
is examined, along with their history, their present scope and role, and 
their futuic. 



Tribal Colleges: Their Role in 
U.S. Higher Education 

Michael ]. Hill 

The tribal college movement officially began in 1968 with the founding of 
Navaho Community College at Many Farms, Arizona. As with any historical 
event, the preceding circumstances reveal much about the beliefs and motiva- 
tions of the people involved. The beginning of that institution — the first tribal 
college and the others that followed it — can be more fully understood if his- 
tory is explained. Moreover, the present situation of these highly specialized 
and esoteric institutions is drawn upon this background, as is the motivation 
of their leaders. 

This chapter is presented in three parts. The first is a description of the 
historical context, which led to the belief on the part of Indians that their own 
postsecondar}' institutions were vitally neces.sary. The second is an examina- 
tion of the present role and scope of the tribal colleges. And finally, the third 
section considers the future of these institutions. 

Historical Context 

A tribal college, by definition, is chartered by a tribal council representing a 
sovereign nation. Thus, the background of the tribal college movement is 
embedded partly in the history of the relations between nations — sometimes 
European nations, but chiefly between the United States and the five hundred 
or so nations now commonly called Indian tribes (Dobyns, 1983). 

Europeans collectively named these many different peoples Indians, for 
essentially the same reason we refer to those people of the diverse countries of 
Japan, Korea, China, and so forth as Asians — as a categorical convenience. 
Although obviously too broad a classification, this misnomer is perhaps rep- 
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resentative of the misunderstandings Indians were to undergo in the next half 
millennium. However, for all its inaccuracy, it was and is a convenient catch- 
all term, and thus suits the purposes of this chapter. It should be recognized 
that many Indians continue to think of themselves as members of only one of 
the five hundred nations. Moreover, the worldview of Indians has frequently 
remained, to the present, largely local in orientation. 

In terms of maintaining sovereignty and lability as a nation, Indians' orig- 
inal self-identification as members of separate, indi\'idual tribal groups was not 
the best stance to take, especially in view of the coming trials of disease, war- 
fare, and forced relocation. One of the first struggles was the competition with 
the European colonists for land. For the European colonist, land was a pre- 
requisite for suffrage, upward mobility, and economic security. For the Indian, 
land was communally controlled and religiously revered. Its control among 
Indians has been described as usership as opposed to ownership. Neverthe- 
less, whatever the Indians felt for their homelands, it was not a match for the 
overwhelming numbers, greater organization, and cupidity of the colonists. 
Buttressing the colonists' motivation for land and its resources was the ratio- 
nale that however poorer the Indians became they would be richer for access 
to the Christian religion and other aspects of European culture. 

According to various colonial charters, schools to convert the heathen to 
civilized ways and Christianize them were to be established soon after the first 
beachheads. For example, with the founding of Harvard College and other Ivy 
League institutions came an accompanying mission to educate the Indians. The 
Indians did not reciprocate in this transaction. Most simply ignored these 
Christianizing and educative efforts as irrelevant to their needs or way of life 
(McLuhan, 197 1). Those Indians who did attend schools and colleges found 
scant support or encouragement when they returned to their tribes. "Acquisi- 
tion of such knowledge seemed to be confusing to young tribal members who 
obsen'ed conflicts between the wa-. - of the white man and of their respective 
tribal communities" (McDonald. Ivdl, p. 20). From the very beginning, Indi- 
ans believed the education of youth should remain within local control 
(Adams, 1974). However, as European inroads into the Americas increased, 
the Indians would soon not be allowed this privilege. 

With federal support, the task of educating and Christianizing the Indi- 
ans had begun by religious denominations very early in the colonial era and 
gained momentum during the latter part of the nineteenth ce itury. By the 
1880s, Indian nations were reaching the nadir of their power. This was the 
beginning of the Reservation Era, when almost all Indian nations were forced 
out of their historic homelands and onto much smaller lan'J bases. By 1890, 
almost all Indians found drastic change for themselves and their children man- 
dated by their new masters. 

The first educational institutions to affect large numbers of Indians were 
government boarding schools, frequently operated by religious groups such as 
the Methodists or Catholics. One of the boarding schools' major boosters was 
Lieutenant Richard Henry Pratt. He felt that through intensive education and 
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removal from the tribal culture he could remake the Indian into a white man. 
Pratt is quoted as saying, "In Indian civilization I am a Baptist, because 1 believe 
in immersing Indians in our civilization and . . . holding them there until they 
are thoroughly soaked" (Pratt, 1964, p. 335). Many other boarding schools fol- 
lowed, such as the Hampton Institute in Hampton, Virginia, the Carlisle Indian 
School in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and the Haskell Indian School in Lawrence, 
Kansas (Tucker, 1979). 

There was no involvement of Native American tribal groups m the plan- 
ning or operation of these educational institutions. The main purpose of these 
schools was to separate Indians from their culture (Beck and Walters, 1977). 
The U.S. government and the church groups were vitally interested in the 
assimilation of the Indian into the mainstream culture. This was known as the 
vanishing policy Indians were to disappear into the melting pot of the general 
population. Beside these assimilation efforts, Indians were fast disappearing 
anyway— in 1890, less than 250,000 could be counted. To document the van- 
ishing race, a federal bureau was quickly created— the Bureau of American 
Ethnology-^staffed by anthropologists carefully cataloging and storing on 
museum shelves what other white men had so recently tried to crush. 

Indians have never forgotten that education was a primary tool in federal 
government and church group acculturation efforts. The focus of the efforts 
primarily was on the youth. "The classroom would be the place where the 
Indian would shed his 'savageness' and assume 'civilized' ways" (Fritz, 1963). 
The treasure of Indian languages would not be spared this process, either. In 
1887 , the Commissioner of Indian Affairs forbade the speaking of Indian lan- 
guages in any reservation school (Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, 1987). Corporal punishment was given for speaking the lan- 
guage one had learned at home. 

The early part of the twentieth century brought changes but was not any 
more of an encouraging time for Indian education than the preceding decades. 
Boarding schools such as Qrlisle and Hampton Institute fell out of favor with 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) officials and Indians started attending boarding 
schools nearer to home, which were frequently located on their own reser\'a- 
tion. Increasingly they also attended day schools just like other U.S. students. 
As for colleges and universities, these were still primarily liberal arts institu- 
tions offering curricula that did not fit Indian needs (McDonald, 1981). Indian 
culture and language were completely ignored at all levels of education. BIA 
teachers courted dismissal if they incorporated in their teaching any of the rich 
and ancient heritage of the vast oral tradition. As a consequence entire gener- 
ations of Indians grew up caught between two worids in a kind of cultural 
limbo. 

With the election of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932, there came hope that a 
new age was dawning. Roosevelt appointed John Collier as commissioner of 
the BIA in 1933. Collier saw Indian culture as a valuable heritage, which 
should be preserved. Due in large part to his efforts the Indian Reorganization 
Act (IRA) of 1934 was passed. The IRA enabled tribal groups to enhance their 
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political and economic status at the local level. It recognized the strength of 
the communal landholding traditions by halting the assignment of tribal land 
to individuals. It also allowed tribes the option of formulating constitutions 
and incorporating with charters from the U.S. government, and it provided 
loans for postsecondary Native American education (Eder and Reyhner, 1989). 
By 1935, a trickle of 515 Indian students were attending colleges and univer- 
sities under the provisions of the act (Tucker, 1979). But many leaders thought 
Collier to be too radical. They criticized his reforms. Religious leaders were 
horrified at a return to tribalism. Nevertheless, he held his post as commis- 
sioner and stayed the course until the end of World War II. 

At the close of World War II, the influx of Indian veterans returning to the 
reservation with rights under the GI Bill stimulated a significant trend toward 
increased college attendance (Clark, 1972). During the ensuing years, many 
of these veterans became leaders in Indian affairs at the tribal and national level 
(McDonald, 1981). Some gained tribal council seats and were key supporters 
in the establishment of the first tribal colleges (Stein, 1988). 

In the early 1960s, the BIA Hight. Education Grant Program was created. 
In 1970, over 4,300 Native Americans received funds to attend college out of 
this program (Eschwage, 1971). The Higher Education Grant Program was 
successful in funding Indians interested in a college education, but their 
achievement was not high. A study of 2,000 Native American college students 
by the General Accounting Office in the 1970s found they had lower assess- 
ment test scores and lower grade point averages than the overall student body 
Moreover, they completed fewer hours per term (McDonald, 1981). 

A number of reasons were given for the lack of success: pressures from 
home to fulfill family obligations, the competitive environment of higher edu- 
cation institutions, weak academic backgrounds, lack of supportive counsel- 
ing or academic remediation, and culture shock were cited in related research 
(Eschwage, 1971). As a result of a number of studies there was increased 
awareness among Indian leaders that existing higher education did not meet 
the needs of people at the reservation level (McDonald, 1981). 

The late 1960s and early 1970s, as for the United States as a whole, was 
a time of great ferment in Indian education. Indians, as well as non-Indian gov- 
ernment officials, felt strongly that Indian education required radical changes 
if improvement was ever to take place. One of these changes was the return- 
ing of more control of education and other governmental programs to people 
at the local level (Adams, 1974). Part of the basis for the movement was sim- 
ply the lack of educational achievement for Indians shown in statistics (Eder 
and Reyhner, 1989). In response to such pressures the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior announced that "by the end of 1975 at least one-fourth of the BIA schools 
will operate under the management system chosen by those served by the 
school" (Benham, 1974). 

Local control of education and the provision of increased educational 
opportunities were also addressed by the Indian Education Act, passed by 
Congress in 1972. This act provided locally controlled, supplementary funds 
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for schools with Indian students; funded Indian students for undergraduate 
and graduate education in certain fields; and provided local adult education 
programs (National Advisory Council on Indian Education, 1992). 

As a result of factors such as the movement toward return of local educa- 
tional control and knowledge of the reasons underlying lack of achievement 
of Indians at off-resen-ation institutions, the stage was set for the emergence of 
the tribal college movement (McDonald, 1981). Other factors in the larger 
environment such as "the civil rights movement; the Johnson administration's 
War on Poverty; young Indians demanding a better chance at securing the 
American dream of the good life; and the \asion that community colleges could 
work on Indian reservations" have also been noted as reasons for the move- 
ment (Stein, 1988, p. 2). 

Navajo Community College, at Many Farms, Arizona, was the first tribal 
college. A group of enlightened educators and BIA officials on the Navajo 
Reservation provided leadership for the idea. They behe^'"'i that education 
would be key in improving economic life on the reservation. An important 
concept underlying the curriculum is that the Navajo culture would be its 
basis. Funding was obtained from tribal, private foundation, and government 
sources, and classes were first held in January 1969 (Stein, 1988). 

An important precedent, which would have great impon for the creation 
of other institutions, was set by Navaho Community College. Based on a belief 
that education was a treaty right, the Navajo Tribe persuaded their congres- 
sional delegation to sponsor financially supponive legislation. As a result, the 
Navajo Community College Act was passed. The passage of this act gave hope 
to other resen-ations that the federal government would lend support for more 
tribal colleges (Stein, 1988). 

During the first half of the 1970s and following the lead of the Navajos, 
other tribal colleges sprang up. Among these were Standing Rock College, Fort 
Yates, North Dakota; D-Q University, Davis, California; Oglala Lakota Com- 
munity College, Pine Ridge, South Dakota; Sinte Gleska College, Rosebud, 
South Dakota; and Turtle Mountain Community College, Belcourt, North 
Dakota. In 1972, six of these institutions joined together to create the Ameri- 
can Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC), which provided an orga- 
nization through which the institutions could help one another and 
consolidate lobbying efforts (McDonald, 1981). 

By 1975, Native American tribal groups had chartered and established 
seven more tribally controlled colleges (Oppelt, 1984). By 1980, there were 
seventeen tribal colleges in existence (Clifford, 1980). Currently there are 
twenty-four tribal colleges under the direct control of tribal councils. There are 
also a number of affiliated institutions, such as the Institute of American Indian 
Arts (Santa Fe, New Mexico) or Haskell Indian Nations University (Lawrence, 
Kansas), which are primarily controlled by federal government agencies or 
boards composed of representatives of many tribal councils. 

Difficulties for new and struggling institutions included finding opera- 
tional funds, suitable classrooms, and qualified faculty "Tribal colleges had to 
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scramble every year to keep their doors open" (Stein, 1988, p. 6). Financial 
difficulties were eased somewhat by the passage of the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Act of 1978 (Wright and Weasel Head, 1990). This act 
provided grants for the operation and improvement of tribal colleges, techni- 
cal assistance, and feasibility studies (Public Law 95-471, 95th Congress). 

Role and Scope 

Although tribal college programs are primarily two years in length, many one- 
year programs also exist. At least three colleges offer bachelor^ degrees and one 
offers a master's level program. Several others offer the first two years of bac- 
calaureate programs in conjunction with four-year institutions. They have a 
number of other characteristics in common: location in rural areas on or near 
geographically isolated Indian reservations or areas of Indian population; 
boards of directors that are almost exclusively Indian (Wright and Weasel 
Head, 1990); small student bodies ranging from 100 to 1,200; and surround- 
ing communities that are among the lowest income areas in the United States 
(One Feather, 1974). Most are located in the western United States and six- 
teen are situated in three states — Montana, South Dakota, and North Dakota. 

These institutions offer a variety of educational opportunities particular 
to each community and economy Offerings include vocational education 
degrees and certificates, paraprofessional and professional degrees, transfer 
courses, community-interest courses, adult education, and basic literacy pro- 
grams. Program developers have been careful to create programs that produce 
graduates with high employability in local markets. 

The importance of the transfer function varies from college to college. At 
many it is ot less importance than the vocational education programs. Tribal 
administrations have perceived that many Indian students do not aspire to the 
baccalaureate degree. Many are oriented toward obtaining a skill and going to 
work as soon as possible. 

The independence of the tribal colleges is shown in their adherence to 
local needs and interests. For example, a few tribal colleges have adamantly 
stayed with the term scheduling system as opposed to the semester system. 
Despite difficulties in credit articulation to the many colleges and universities 
on the semester system, the tribal colleges are determined to give local needs 
the highest priority 

Relations with mainstream institutions remain cordial. Segments of both 
institutional types are open to mutually beneficial relationships. A wide spec- 
trum of joint efforts, cooperative agreements, off-campus programs, and other 
interaction between these institutions and tribal colleges takes place on a reg- 
ular basis. Illustrative of this is the American Indian Research Opportunities 
Program at Montana State University in Bozeman, Montana, which reaches out 
to all tribal colleges with a newsletter and active recruitment of Indians into 
their natural sciences programs. Another example is Rocky Mountain College, 
in Billings, Montana, which heads a consortium of three tribal colleges enti- 
tled the Science Alliance Technology Program. 
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Generally, ho^'ever, tribal college administration, faculty, and boards 
believe they can do a octter job with the typical Indian student than main- 
stream colleges. This is pan of the reason for a movement toward offering com- 
plete baccalaureate and graduate programs. SaWsh Kootenai College, in Pablo, 
Montana, for example, has just begun offering its second baccalaureate pro- 
gram in environmental studies. Their first bachelor's-level program was in 
Human Services. Additionally, Standing Rock College, Fort Yates, North 
Dakota, offers four-year and masters degrees as -J Fall 1994, using a statewide 
interactive video network. The offering of four-year degrees and graduate pro- 
grams appears to be a trend. It is probable that more tribal colleges will join 
this trend, especially as the possibilities of distance learning via satellite or 
fiber-optic phone lines become more widely used. 

A large part of what makes tribal colleges unique can be found in their 
mission statements, which in most cases declare that the tribal culture will be 
an integral part of curricular offerings (Boyer, 1989). "Tribal colleges view cul- 
ture as their curricular center" and "reinforce the values of Indian culture" 
(p. 28). Tribal colleges have changed the nature of the traditional college cur- 
riculum to reflect tribal values. Part of the philosophy underpinning the 
curriculum is that the origin of the educational mission resides in the people 
themselves. 

Janine Windy Boy-Pease (1990), president of Little Big Horn College, at 
Crow Agency, Montana refers to the source for her institutions curriculum: 
"Knowledge can come from spending time in prayer and fasting, from the top 
of a mountain or the river bottoms, or from a small spirit. . . . [We understood] 
knowledge was vested in all of us throughout the community . . . We inher- 
ited all these ways in which knowledge could be learned whether it is through 
observation, from listening, from mentoring, or through very, very meticulous 
study We inherited a faith in our own scholarship and in the idea of educa- 
tion" (pp. 37-38). 

Cultural courses are defined as specifically Indian cukure, including tribal 
languages, and may comprise a substantial part of the entire number of courses 
offered. Each academic term, typical Native American Studies departments 
offer cultural courses such as singing, drumming, art, language, Indian litera- 
ture, Indian images in the media, Indian history, tribal use of plants, porcupine 
quill work, hide tanning, tepee construction, and beading. Tribal colleges also 
frequently sponsor one or more powwows throughout the year and often hold 
traditional encampments during the summer 

Tribal colleges have a relatively unusual type of student body The major- 
ity are Indian, with a plurality of female students ranging from 60 percent to 
70 percent (Boyer, 1989). A substantial number are single parents. Many are 
not educating themselves to leave their homes but plan to live and work on 
their ovm reservations (Tucker, 1919). The average age is twenty-seven, and 
students who are middle-aged and older are not hard to find (Boyer, 1989). 
Frequently, these students have not performed any academic work since high 
school and must relearn basic skills (Boyer, 1989). Developmental studies are 
a substantial part of the tribal college offerings. 
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Future 

The history of Indians in the United Stifles, similar to the history of other peo- 
ples, can be separated into positive and negative eras. A negative period, the 
Allotment Era, extended from 1890 to 1934. Most Indians were confined tc 
reservations with little or no rights as their land base eroded. A more positive 
era extended from 1934 to 1945 when Indians found work under social helf 
programs, stabilized their land base and many nations elected to write consti- 
tutions. From 1945 to 1968, the Termination Era, the cycle again turned neg- 
ative as the federal government tried to end treaty obligations with the Indiar 
nations. Six tribes were terminated during this period. In 1970, Richard Nixor 
announced a government policy more acceptable to Indian nations — self- 
determination. In large part, despite lukewarm support from the Reagan anc 
Bush administrations, the policy has been to allow Indian nations to contro 
their own destiny as much as possible. 

Given this cycle, aware college administrators know that much of thei 
destiny depends on the federal government's interpretation of obligations tc 
honor treaties. Nevertheless, few colleges have taken the opportunity tc 
develop endowment funds that may keep their colleges in operation shoulc 
hard times return. All tribal colleges would agree that the future of their insti 
tutions is tied closely to the intentions of the United States to fulfill treaty oblig 
ations regarding education. 

Should funding remain steady or grow incrementally, tribal colleges wil 
grow. This growth will take place on two fronts. First the existing tribal col 
leges will continue to serve more and more Indian students. Most have expe 
rienced 5 percent to 10 percent annual growth in their student bodies. Ii 
1993, in Montana, seven young tribal colleges sen'ed over 2,000 Indian stu 
dents while fourteen units of the Montana Univers ty System served only 90C 

The second type of growth of tribal colleges .vill occur as other reserva 
tions and areas of Indian population push legislators and the BIA to allow then 
to establish their own tribal colleges. While there are presently twenty-four col 
leges, there are many more reservations and areas of Indian population tha 
would like to have one. No doubt, some will be able to wield the politics 
power to v/in this struggle. How many is unknown. A low projection based oi 
applications to AIHEC is that three more will join the ranks before the turn c 
the century. 

No matter what shape the growth curve for tribal colleges takes, th 
onrush of new technologies (such as interactive video and telecommanica 
tions) is also an uncertainty for tribal colleges. Only a few of the institution 
have the expertise and resources to ride this steady wave of change. Some wi 
lag far behind, unable to fully participate and offering outdated technologie; 
An example of the disparity is showTi by one northwestern tribal college whos 
faculty and staff are fully integrated into the Internet communications systen 
Additionally, they are near to imjlementing distance learning using interactiv 
compressed videos. At other trilSliol leges, though, the typical situation is th; 
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few faculty or staff have computers connected to the Internet or a local area 
network. 

One of the reasons for these inconsistencies is funding. Many (if not most) 
tribal colleges neither have the funding nor perceive the need to invest in what 
they see as a luxury. Additionally, and equally important, many are wary. They 
believe technology will hinder the personal relationship between teacher and 
students that is a hallmark of the t)'pe of instruction under which Indians learn 
best. 

Inclination of administrations and faculty notwithstanding, it is more 
often the better-situated tribal colleges in terms of finance that have the capac- 
ity to implement new technology Unless special measures are taken, signs 
seem to indicate that the gap will grow between the connected and uncon- 
nected. Certain tribal colleges, located in areas of great poverty, need help to 
finance technological upgrades. This help may come from either government 
or private sources, but it is vitally needed if tribal colleges are to stay current 
with computer technology. In order to have the best effect, these funding 
sources should be sensitive to the ambiguous attitude of some tribal colleges 
toward technological advances; these institutions do not want to change suc- 
cessful practices of close personal teacher-student interaction. Too great a 
reliance on computer-assisted instruction may be seen as too remote and 
detached to be effective with Native American students. In spite of a cool 
reception by some, however, overall technological advances are seen as 
inevitable and an enhancement to the mission. A promising development in 
this field is the acquisition of a U.S. Department of Commerce grant by AIHEC 
to connect all the tribal colleges with uplink and downlink capabilities. 

Tribal colleges appear to be one of the most effective ways to serve Native 
American educational needs. "They are meeting the unique educational needs 
of reservation American Indians better than existing institutions of higher edu- 
cation" (Oppelt, 1984, p. 41). Boyer projected that in 1990 over 10,000 full- 
and part-time students would attend tribal colleges. These colleges serve more 
Native Americans than any other component of modem postsecondary edu- 
cation (Boyer, 1989, p. 28). A reason for this success is that the educational 
mission of the colleges directly addresses local needs and interests. These insti- 
tutions "stand out as the most significant and successful development in Indian 
education history" (p. 24). 

The question still remains, however. Will the tribal colleges be allowed to 
continue locally planned educational programs that fit their needs as they see 
them? Tribal colleges need the support of their colleagues in higher education 
across the country. Not just for a word to their congressional delegations ask- 
ing for their continued support, although this is certainly important, but for 
technical assistance in areas of instruction, access to technology and opportu- 
nities to participate in professional organizations. Lastly tribal colleges ask for 
understanding. Their cleaving to their specific cultures may be seen as limit- 
ing and shortsighted by some, but this adherence is driven by a simple fact — 
self-esteem and empowerment arises from pride in origin and the degree to 
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which people cherish their heritage. In the end, Indian nations only want what 
they had 150 years ago and what other more powerful nations have been able 
to defend — the right to decide for themselves what kind of education their 
people will receive. 
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The rural context and the place oj women and minorities are 
presented and analyzed, along with some suggestions regarding 
issues where change is needed. 



Women and Minorities in 
Rural Community Colleges: 
Programs for Change 

Rosemary Gillett-Karam 

Today, the rural United States is known by a set of identifiers that include the 
words low, slow, and high — low population density, low total populations, low 
per capita income, low levels of educational attainment, slow job growth, high 
poverty, high unemployment, and high rates of illiteracy. 

This was not alv/ays so. As a nation, our history is steeped in a strong 
identity with rural life. Jefferson's ideal for his country — the yeoman farmer, 
the work ethic, and grass-roots politics — is made up of idealized rural images. 
Folkways and mores are lied to rural traditions. From this tradition, there is 
emerging a growing concern over the need to reacquire our old habits (Bellah, 
1985), including especially a strong sense of community self-help. Un- 
fortunately what is not wanted, necessarily, is to reacquire these habits in the 
rural areas of our country While charmed by the remembrance of rural life, 
the rural parts of the country continue to decline. Glossed over is the need to 
carefully examine the shifting patterns of modern life in rural areas and the 
critical economic and educational needs there. 

Modern economic conditions in rural areas are bleak. The local, self- 
sufficient farm, never a reality for the entire population, has been replaced by 
agribusiness. Sharecropping, potentially a venue for farm ownership, has been 
diminished. The migrant worker has virtually replaced the sharecropper. Com- 
pany town businesses, such as the mills or canneries, have all but disappeared 
from most rural communities. Cottage industry, long the major source of wages 
for rural women, has been displaced by competing world markets. In largely 
rural states such as those found in the South, half of ail white women earn less 
than $10,700 yearly; half of all Latino, Afncan-American, and Native American 
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women earn less than $8,000 yearly (Rubin, 1994). In North Carolina, for 
example, only three percent of all African-American women and 7 percent of 
white women earn an income above $"^0,000 (compared to 25 percent of 
white males). 

According to the economists, the proportion of the rural poprlation that 
lives in poverty is significantly higher than in urban areas. Who are the rural 
poor? Women, children, the aged, and the minorities are the rural populations 
who are living in the most desperate poverty This fact is not new; it has been 
obvious for many decades, and while there are programs that attempt to 
address the issue, little progress has been made to alleviate the problems or 
conditions of poverty Not only do women or minorities not have jobs (unem- 
ployment is significantly higher in rural areas than in urban areas, for the most 
part); but the jobs they do have pay disproportionately low salaries. 

Special Needs for Training and Education 

Training and education needs are not keeping pace with the growing needs of 
a rural population in transition. In the paragraphs that follow, the problems of 
inaccessibility to rural institutions by migrant workers is discussed; the needs 
of economic inequality and lack of adequate child and elder care and trans- 
portation needs for women are presented; the history of educational discrim- 
ination for certain populations is given; and finally, some of the immediate 
educational needs of rural communities are listed. Other issues are also pre- 
sented, including leadership discrepancies, need for financial aid, eroding pro- 
grams for remedial and literacy education, and noninclusive curricula. 

Migrant Farmworkers. Latinos, whose populations are concentrated in 
the Southwest and Florida, are also found in substantial numbers in rural 
areas — they are distributed along the pathways of the migrant worker. Patterns 
of the migrant farm worker have been emerging since the early 1960s when 
news journalist Edward R. Murrow presented the televised documentary on 
migrant farmworkers. Harvest of Shame. Usually, I jtino workers are temporar)' 
farm laborers, often returning to urban centers that cannot support them (80 
percent of Latino farm workers' origins are urban centers in the United States). 
As migrant farm workers, they bring an average of 6.5 iniergenerational fam- 
ily workers with them. They work for a few months and move to new rural 
areas. Because they are migrant workers, they have no permanent roots; all are 
needed to work at the low wages they earn, and therefore, few attend school. 
If they are ill or have a grievance, although they are U.S. citizens, they have no 
place to go. Access to institutions — for schooling, for hospital care, for legal 
rights — is limited. 

Women's Needs. Women constitute over half the U.S. rural population. 
Although economists suggest that rural culture is shifting around the nature of 
rural work, women m rural areas are still characterized by the myth of tradi- 
tional roles in their communities: Men do the hard farm work and women 
clean and cook and raise children, and they stay home. Ma and Pa Kettle may 
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not be Ozzie and Harriet, but they share the woman-at-home myth (Coontz, 
1992). Even in the examples demonstrating the entrepreneurial inventiveness 
of rural women (few as they are), women who work continue to have prob- 
lems related to the need for transportation and child care. Probably the most 
inventive work mral women do is still tied to home-based industry, and these 
industries and their piecework are in danger of closing down because of world 
market competition. It is difficult to know where to begin addressing the issues 
of women and their work. Women throughout the countr)' must work. If they 
do work in the mral United States, their wages are substandard and their work 
is usually low-level (maids, clerks, hairdressers, and waitresses). Moreover, 
there are virtually no child care facilities in mral areas (.Schulman, 1990). The 
condition of children and the aged parents of rural women remain the purview 
of the women themselves — and ihese two populations are the poorest of the 
poor. Rural women need and want greater access to training but they also need 
and want child and elder care and transportation. 

Minorities and Educational Needs. The history of African- Americans, 
from 1619 to 1865, almost 250 years, is one of slaver>'. As property of white 
masters, economic independence was not possible, nor was school. Unlike 
African-Americans, Native Americans saw some early attempts for higher edu- 
cation even in colonial times, but for the most part they were treated separately 
from white populations for schooling. After the 1830s and the aftermath of a 
long series of Indian wars, those Indians who were left lived on reservations 
as captive populations. After the Civil War, some schooling was made avail- 
able to these populations but this was usually provided by churches and vol- 
unteers (Montgomery, 1993V Where education was considered a function of 
the government, as with the separated Indian populations on reservations, 
boarding schools — whose main purpose was to resocialize Indians — were 
established. For the most part, schooling and training, were not available to 
these populations. And although there are examples of African-Americans o' 
Indians in higher education, these e.xamples are few; schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities were not integrated until the 1940s and 19S0s (see Supreme Court 
decisions in Texas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Mar^'land; Brown v Board aj Edu- 
cation. 1954, in Gillett-Karam. Roueche. and Roueche, 1991, pp. 92-96). It 
does not come as a surprise, therefore, that researchers continue to report over- 
all declines in the number of African-Americans and Native American Indians 
in higher education (Carter and Wilson, 1994; Orfield and Ashkinaze, 1991). 
Limited access to education, especially higher education, despite the couns' 
rejection of discriminator)' policy, continues as an issue for minority popula- 
tions. Limited access to education in mral areas is exacerbated by cultural tra- 
ditions that are demonstrated by the lower numbers of these populations either 
graduating from high school or attending college. 

Educational Needs in Rural Communities. In rural areas in the United 
States, as many as one out of five citizens may have as little as five years of edu- 
cation, and therefore their skills, especially in a job market that is more and 
more dependent on a smart workforce, are minimal. Illiteracy is a continuing. 
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large problem. In rural areas, it is about ten times harder to find college grad- 
uates than in urban areas. And because of the proliferation of institutions of 
higher education, those who do have professional degrees are attracted to 
teaching and professorial jobs that pay more — and those jobs are in urban 
areas. There is an overall difficulty of attracting and keeping faculty at every 
educational level in rural areas, period. Local faculty pools, practically nonex- 
istent in the past, continue to be lov,- today Also, very small numbers of fac- 
ulty are Latino, African- American, or Indian. Women's numbers as faculty are 
usually consistent with numbers in urban colleges. 

Other Issues. These are a few of the particular problems and issues con- 
fronting rural communities and their female and minority populations. In addi- 
tion, the more commonly discussed problems and obstacles for these 
populations also continue, including diminished pathways to leadership posi- 
tions, difficulties in obtaining financial aid, eroding programs for remedial edu- 
cation, and noninclusive and nonfunctional curricula. Higher education in 
general and community colleges specifically have not adequately addressed the 
needs of rural communities; they have particularly neglected to address the 
issues that affect a substantial portion of their service area populations — those 
of women and minorities. 

According to a study in a four-state area in the southeastern United States, 
colleges still claim to be surprised there is less of a pool of students to draw 
from in rural areas; they reiTiain discouraged about low enrollments and low 
per capita income (lowering the tax bases for potential use by rural community 
colleges); they are uncertain about the relationship between the commu- 
nity and the community college (including the business relationship); and they 
are unsure about what to do to address high rates of illiteracy (Gillett-Karam 
and Killacky, 1994). The time has come for colleges to examine and debate 
these issues and to plan for change. This may not occur without rancor; opin- 
ions on how to resolve rural educational problems vary and are controversial. 

The Debate 

Scholars, politicians, and citizens have debated equity issues for community 
colleges for decades. They are adamant that they do not want to discriminate 
when making rules among types of U.S. community colleges. Rules, they say, 
should be standard for all colleges. Thus, full-time equivalencies (PTEs) 
become the basis for funding for all community colleges — rates are established 
by the actual number of students attending and remaining in classes. But con- 
sider this — by using PTEs to drive funding, it is absolutely a fact that rural 
colleges will have less money If tax bases are used to raise money for colleges, 
rural colleges will have less money. If business and industry are depended 
on for foundation support, rural colleges will have less money Rural does 
mean less. 

Rural colleges have less money, have a smaller poo! of faculty, and have a 
smaller base from which to recruit students. Because of the economic realities 
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of rural life, students have less ability to pay tuition, transportation, and child 
care costs — all needs associated with the adult learner. It is true, of course, that 
rural areas have their share of rich people — but even their wealth (consider- 
able as it may be) cannot balance out the poverty of most of the rural popula- 
tion. Other traditional sources of funding, such as those coming from business 
and industry, have a minimal effect on increasing money for community col- 
leges because relatively few businesses and industries are located in rural areas. 
They do not locate in rural areas because of low levels of education and train- 
ing, and because of other poor conditions encountered in rural communities; 
thus the cycle of less continues. Perhaps by examining the political-historical 
context of change, a pathway for reform may emerge. 

Context for Change 

In democracies, there is an expectation of fairness and tolerance, In other 
words, when the people rule, they may examine the rules and the equal applic- 
ability of rules to all people. Consideration of rules implies the rights of one 
may not infringe on the rights of others. The United States is a nation that is 
careful about rights, especially individual rights. The hegemony of individual 
rights over government rights is fundamental to our democracy; this norm 
explains our basic belief in the dignity, worth, and respect of the individual. 

Often both individuals and groups have tested this principle of fairness 
before the law — seeking justice and equality. Laws are expected to be inclusive 
of all groups, even competing ones. It is the nature of the system that com- 
petitiveness of groups is met through voting, the development of policy, and 
the meting out of justice through the court system. And as Solomon (1990) 
suggests, there is also the spirit of the law, which is based on compassion. The 
law of compassion is derived from the philosophers who ask individuals to 
care for one another in order to enhance their own society and the coramon 
good. 

The political history of the United States is characterized by an expand- 
ing understanding of the compassionate nature of the law. At times, the law 
has been more exclusive than inclusive; it has determined who could vote and 
who could not, who could own property and who could not, who was a citi- 
zen and who was not, and who could go to school and who could not. As a 
nation we have been narrow-minded about the privilege of skin color and gen- 
der and geography This has meant that certain groups in society and certain 
geographic areas were afforded more rights than others. And usually it has 
meant that the burden of reclaiming rights fell on those who were excluded. 

Equal representation continues to be a goal to strive for, whether in poli- 
tics, business, or education. There simply are fewer women and minorities rep- 
resented in these areas than there are white men. Nowhere in organizations are 
the numbers of these populations equivalent to their population distribution. 
While many decry the idea of a quota system, they do not see that when an 
occupation is dominated by 100 percent of an exclusive group that a quota 
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system is in effect. While niany in government and business and education 
debate the idea of special privilege for an emerging group in our society, they 
forget the privilege that got them where they are. Privilege, today, seems to 
favor urban populations at the expense of rural populations. Representation is 
a right of all of us regardless of gender, race, or location. 

At the present time, researchers in the community college and in higher 
education suggest changes that should be instituted to include more women 
and mmorities at every level of higher education (Gillett-Karam, 1992; 
Richardson and Bender, 1987). Colleges are exhorted to recruit more African- 
American, Asian, Native American, and Latino faculty and students; they are 
encouraged to cast their nets wider for purposes of inclusion and representa- 
tiveness. Colleges are reminded of the need for more women and minorities in 
positions of leadership. All over the country', colleges are predominately led by 
white males (89 percent), according to Vaughan, Mellander, and Blois (1994). 
Equity is also an issue for community colleges. Issues such as sex, age, and cul- 
tural disparity, inclusive curricula, varying learning styles, and workplace and 
classroom harassment are issues needing further scrutiny by community col- 
leges. Into this array of critical problems, the special issues and needs of the 
rural community college must be added. 

Change Agents 

The examination of issues and needs should be a shared community and com- 
munity college goal. Together — using the skills of collaboration (Gray, 1989), 
consensus, and coalition building — diverse community groups, agencies, insti- 
tutions, and leaders can work for change. Kanter describes change masters 
(1984) as those agents of society who perform environmental scans, who seek 
to understand the conditions of the environment on individuals and their orga- 
nizations, and who collectively represent the resources of the separate agen- 
cies and organizations they represent. Gray (1989) suggests these individuals 
are the stakeholders, members of groups and organizations who have a stake in 
the outcome of an issue. Stakeholders point to a shared vision, consensus, and 
collaboration around issues as the means to avoid conflict and stagnation. If 
community colleges and their communities work together, they may become 
catalysts for community prol)lem solving. Together they arc cast in the roles of 
change agents, stakeholders, and representatives in order to address the col- 
lective problems of their communities. 

To this association of community agents must be added a more extensive 
stakeholder and representative constituency. Boards of trustees, college presi- 
dents and their councils, state departments of community colleges, state leg- 
islatures, community college personnel, students, and other critical 
stakeholders need to collaboraiively determine what should be done about the 
issues of higher education in rural communities. This formulation of a com- 
mittee of representatives of the college, the community, the government, and 
the business sector is critical for formulating change strategies. This group 
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needs to work collaboratively as a responsive citizenry and leadership team to 
design and implement plans of action or programs for individual rural colleges. 
They may begin by addressing those whom poverty and economic setbacks 
affect most. 

Galbraith (1992) discusses the particular problems of women and minori- 
ties in rural community colleges. He says they face economic, personal, inter- 
personal, community, and institutional obstacles to their success. Moreover, he 
reports, there are special needs of these populations — for example, the need 
for nontradilional occupations and nontraditional carecs that could transform 
their lives. There are the less-visible problems, too. Rural women and minori- 
ties are caught in a cultural bind — there are new ambitions for these groups, 
such as those publicized by the media and those resulting from trends. At the 
same time, these groups are living in conservative and traditional areas, where 
new ambitions seem remote and inappropriate for the culture (Dunne, 1985). 
Both Galbraith and Dunne suggest new programs emanating from educational 
institutions may alleviate the special needs these populations have. The com- 
munity, with the help of its community college and its broader stakeholder 
groups, can be involved in transformational change — this is the change that 
deliberately transcends the linear business-as-usual operations of institutions. 

Change and Rural Community Development 

A strong, representative voice for rural issues, community development, and 
community change point the way to strong and transformational rural restruc- 
turing. Christenson and Robinson (1984) demonstrate that development 
implies improvement, growth, and change — it is concerned with the transi- 
tion of cultures, societies, and communities. Development as improvement 
focuses on social transformation. Development as growth involves economic 
and technological transformation. And development as change involves 
restructuring patterns and policies already in place. 

Warren further defines community development as "a process of helping 
community people analyze their problems, to exercise as large a measure of 
autonomy as is possible and feasible, and to promote a greater identification 
of the individual citizen and the individual organization with the community 
as a whole" (1978, p. 20). The community development involves a group of 
people in a particular community who collaboratively reach a decision to ini- 
tiate a social action process to change their economic, social, cultural, or envi- 
ronmental situation — it is, in short, a purposeful attempt to improve 
communities under the democratic conditions of participation (Phifer, 1980, 



Community change suggests a process for community and community 
college participation and collaboration around community issues. Analyzing 
the needs in communities, the community college acts as a neutral catalyst to 
bring together those actors who can specifically identify issues that need imme- 
diate and long-range resolution. Imperative to the resolution of issues, how- 
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ever, is the recognition and inclusion of the populations whose quality of life 
is most affected. If issues of the rural community include child and elder care, 
transportation of individuals to educational institutions, access to hospitals and 
legal institutions, and the need for higher educational training for jobs, then 
representatives work together to develop and implement plans and policies to 
address these issues. Resources are generated from people, agencies, and orga- 
nizations working together to resolve the issue and to continue to examine and 
readjust its impact. The following suggestions for rural change are offered for 
consideration. 

Suggestions for Rural Change and Educational 
Transformation 

Rural communities, their colleges, and their representatives need to recognize 
and respond to the conditions and needs of women, African-Americans, Indi- 
ans, and Latinos in their communities. Economic and educational needs 
account for the majority of their concerns and issues. The following sugges- 
tions offer beginning points for the representatives of change to analyze, plan, 
and develop programs. The first few suggestions are general ones, the last sug- 
gestions address specific educational issues. 

1. Economic development is critical for rural communities and rural 
community colleges can lead the way for expanded development. By estab- 
lishing local economic development joint ventures, local community govern- 
ment and community colleges can begin to examine the special needs of the 
community and monitor the changing needs of businesses and workers. Rural 
colleges can be very active in addressing the workplace training of local busi- 
ness and industry; they are an excellent magnet for business and industry loca- 
tions. State systems should provide an economic development office in each 
community college in the state. If the products of the workers are in jeopardy 
from international competition (like the piecework of women in rural areas), 
this is a problem for examination by representatives of the community change 
agents — measures that are adopted for economic stability are critical for rural 
communities. 

2. Collaborative efforts, through intergovernmental and interagency 
agreements, can be developed to address educational needs. Average educa- 
tion levels should be monitored and disseminated as indicators for growth and 
development. Efforts should be made to understand educational needs in con- 
text; literacy needs are an example. Illiteracy should be equated with crime and 
poverty in terms of urgency. Since various agencies deal with literacy problems 
in any given geographic location, it makes good sense that collaborative efforts 
profit the recipients. Tracking for continuing enrollment in educational insti- 
tutions can be more easily monitored. Attention is focused on gathering data 
to indicate the successes of growing literate populations in rural areas. 

3. Information and its distribution is undergoing a major revolution 
through the use of personal computers. Information highways, linkages among 
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institutions — hospitals, governments, schools, and colleges — are possible and 
are already in some states active. The idea of computer services to rural areas, 
as it unfolds, is simply amazing. It offers a means to bring educators and edu- 
cation from all over the country and the world to anyone who has telephone 
capability and computer access, and where telephones are noi part of the 
household, colleges can provide students with access to the informalion high- 
way The information highway idea addresses issues such as how to overcome 
limited numbers of faculty and limitations on faculty pools in rural areas of the 
United States. It can also provide home, and interactive, settings for training 
and earning degrees. Technology is a critical means for adjusting for the edu- 
cational needs of rural Americans. Good faith and early efforts should be made 
to provide technological resources to rural communities. 

4. State legislatures initially, and local taxing agencies eventually, should 
examine and consider a progressive rating of geographical localities, rather than 
a regressive one, to determine funding for rural community colleges. Instead 
of treating all equally, state legislatures should account for the differences in 
per capita and business income for rural community colleges and add a dimen- 
sion o; fundmg to rural colleges to attract more teachers, to develop additional 
courses that address educational and traming needs, to increase the technical- 
vocational preparation for students for the new workforce, to seek transporta- 
tion and child care facilities for students, to aid in tuition payments, and to 
encourage partnerships among elementary schools, junior and senior high 
schools, and community colleges. 

5. Rural communities and community colleges need to question just how 
difficult it is to find postbaccalaureate faculty, and how impossible it is to find 
women and minorities to fill leadership positions in community colleges. Pro- 
grams that add incentives to faculty salaries in rural areas should be instituted. 
Programs to educate local members of communities for postbaccalaureate 
degrees should be initiated. In times of dwindling resources, local industries 
and businesses can mentor local students, and provide them with money for 
graduate school in return for their promise to return to the community to work 
and to teach. 

6. Rural community colleges particularly need to examine and reexam- 
ine student transfer and success rales, and to determine if those students who 
are successfully transferring have incentives to return to the community to lead 
the battle for parity and equity for future generations. One suggestion is for 
colleges to begin immediately to teach and develop leadership skills for stu- 
dents. Another suggestion is for colleges to make curriculum more relevant 
and inclusive for diverse populations. None of these things will ensure student 
return without adequate jobs, however. 

7. Community college counselors and special community college 
courses, especially in continuing education, can point the way for new discus- 
sions and new careers for rural populations. Special effons need to be made to 
avoid pigeonholing rural students, and special efforts should be underway to 
counsel students to the needs of the new workforce and the rapidly changing 
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culture. Expanding careers for women should be a routine part of college ser- 
vices. Colleges must be active recruiters of underrepresented populations, espe- 
cially members of racial and ethnic minorities. Mentoring programs are critical 
to these populations. 

8. For transient populations, community colleges need to make efforts to 
lake education to the migrant worker and to assure these workers that they 
have a place to bring their questions and concerns. Outreach programs can aid 
migrant wt^rkers to understand legal aid and hospital services that are avail- 
able to them. 

9. Child care must become the collective responsibility of the commu- 
nity and the community college. While these centers are expensive, colleges 
may find resources in cooperative arrangements with businesses and from 
elderly citizens who arc no longer active in the workforce. Transportation is 
also a critical problem for many of the stud, .ts in rural areas. By assessing stu- 
dent needs and arrangement of classes, ride-sharing opportunities may become 
a feature of college services. 

10. Every effort should be made to promote women and minorities into 
community college leadership positions, including the presidency the vice- 
presidency and the dean levels of administration, and to boards of trustees. 

Conclusion 

In summary, rural communities and community colleges should be working 
together with other stakeholders and representatives to resolve the. issues affect- 
ing their economic and educational quality of life. Positive developmental pro- 
grams should address the special needs of rural populations. While perhaps 
cures for the social issues incurred by poverty may not be easily eliminated, 
immediate need issues can be actively and aggressively addressed. The chal- 
lenge ahead is to demonstrate that the needs of rural populations in "he United 
States are contextual to the whole of our society — without solutions to the 
lows, and slows, and highs of economic and educational indicators, the whole 
United States suffers. Rural community colleges are called upon to become 
beacons for economic and educational change, and as they demonstrate this 
for their own communities, they demonstrate it for us all. 
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Distance education is now a part oj the higher education agenda, and 
this chapter provides examples to illustrate its influence and impact 
on rural community colleges. 



Distance Education: The Way of the 
Future for Rural Community Colleges 

Pamela S. MacBrayne 

Demographic shifts, societal changes, and technological advances are rapidly 
altering the nature of the college student body. During the 1970s, adult learn- 
ers accounted for almost half the growth in college enrollments. Students aged 
twenty-five or older comprised 38 percent of college enrollment in 1977 and 
42 percent in 1987 (National Center for Education Statistics, 1988). In the 
same study it was predicted that adults would account for more than 45 per- 
cent of college enrollment by 1997. Female enrollment in college has also been 
increasing, rising from 39 percent of total enrollment in 1965 to 51 percent in 
1985 (McDaniels, 1989). 

Many institutions of higher education are experiencing or considering 
change in response to the diverse needs of these adult students. It is difficult, 
however, to restructure an institution when its curriculum, services, sched- 
uling, physical facilities, budgets, and staff were developed for the traditional 
student. Consequently, there is often an awkward fit between the institution 
and those adult students who increasingly require access to continuing 
education. 

Developed primarily during the past hundred years, U.S. educational 
institutions were designed for a population that was young and in need of 
preparation for life in an industrial economy In Western society educational 
institutions are now faced with the problem of a declining pool of the eighteen 
to twenty-one-year-old students they were originally founded to serve. At the 
same time, they are challenged by the increasing demand from adults requir- 
ing a variety of educational opportunities to prepare them for the postindus- 
trial society Most of these adults have jobs, personal interests, and family 
responsibilities that limit their college attendance to part-time. Thus, they do 
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not require dormitories, dining centers, or the same social activities that resi- 
dential colleges and universities have spent decades de\'e!oping. It seems clear 
that these adult students need, instead, convenience in terms of access — 
evening and weekend courses, ample parking, faculty, services, and offices 
available al appropriate times — and an educational delivery system (hat takes 
into account the realities of life of a busy adult who may not have the time, 
inclination, or fmancial resources to commute long distances (Connick and 
MacBrayne, 1988). 

Community colleges have led the way in accommodating the needs of 
adult learners and providing the ser\'ices required to ensure their success. The 
difficulty of meeting the needs of on-campus adults is compounded when try- 
ing to serve adult students in rural areas who live at some distance from the 
campus and are unable either to commute or to leave home, work, and fam- 
ily to live in a college dormitory In rural areas of the United States there are 
fewer educational institutions, opportunities, and resources than in urban 
areas. Access is often limited because of poor public transportation, the adult 
learners' geographic isolation, and the lack of a comprehensive education deliv- 
er)' system (Aslanian, cited in Treadway 1984). Yet rural community colleges 
have a special role in providing access lor the adults in their region, as often 
they are the only institution located nearby 

One early strategy for educational deliver)' to those separated geographi- 
cally from educational institutions was the use of correspondence courses and 
courses by newspaper and radio. Later, some rural community colleges imple- 
mented extension campuses or off-campus centers; either campus faculty 
would travel to these remote locations, or local, part-time instructors were 
employed. Now, an increasing number of rural community colleges are 
responding to the growing number of adults who need higher education by 
providing programs of distance education that utilize electronic telecommu- 
nications technologies for communication between faculty and students. 

Technological, Demographic, and Societal Shifts 

Much has been written regarding ihe significant and rapid changes affecting 
the stmciure of contemporary society and our li\'es within that society Authors 
such as Toffler (1980) and Naisbitt (1984) have produced widely read works 
that describe these changes and predict their influence on the future. In recent 
years, mechanical power has been widely replaced by electronic power, allow- 
ing us to perform both physical and mental activities with relative case and 
blinding speed. This has resulted in the rapid development and accumulation 
of information and knowledge. 

Approximately 55 percent of the current workforce in the United Slates 
is employed in information industries. As Johnson (1984) points out, "Yes- 
terday's futuristic prophecies — the electronic office, the automated factor)', the 
computerized household — are rapidly becoming today's realities. Work 
demands verbal and quantitative competencies, perhaps requiring total 
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retraining and recertification of many workers to smooth the transition to a 
technology-based society" (p. 72). 

The exponential growth of information and knowledge is one of the most 
exciting but confounding aspects of life in modern society As educational insti- 
tutions attempt to deal with this expansion of knowledge, they encounter the 
challenge of revising old curricula, designing new programs, and developing 
new delivery mechanisms to continually educate an increasing number of 
people. 

Demographic changes have resulted in an increased number of adults 
between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five relative to other age groups. This 
shift in the population is a result of the aging of the "baby boom" cohort and 
a decrease in the birthrate. In addition, as Hodgkinson (1986) reports, in 1983 
there were, for the first time in the history of the United Stales, more people 
over the age of sixty-five than teenagers. This shift to an older population has 
implications for many facets of life, including education. 

Other social changes, such as the altered roles of women and men, earlier 
retirement, increased leisure time, changing lifestyles, increased educational 
attainment of the populace, and new career opportunities have also influenced 
greatly the growth in lifelong learning. The growth in the percentage of women 
in the workforce parallels the growth of women enrolled in college. According 
to McDaniels (1989), females accounted for 33.4 percent of the workforce in 
1960 and 45.8 percent in 1990. 

Furthermore, it is predicted that one-half of all jobs that exist today will 
not exist in the year 2000. Those jobs will be replaced by others requiring new 
skills based on significantly increased educational levels and, consequently, 
greater access to education (Connick and MacBra)'ne, 1988). McDaniels (1989) 
reports that the projections show growth in the proportion of jobs requiring 
at least one year of college, a slight decline in the share of jobs requiring a high 
school diploma and a sharp decline in the share of jobs requiring less than a 
high school education. Naisbitt (1982) suggested that the workers of tomor- 
row will need more brainpower and less brawn power if they are to function 
effectively in the new work settings. 

Development of Distance Education 

Correspondence education is considered the forerunner of distance education 
in the United States, having been actively used for over 150 years. Although 
the first significant correspondence effort in North America was the Chau- 
tauqua movement, the first documented correspondence education occurred 
in Boston in 1728 (Holmberg, 1986). One of the primary goals of correspon- 
dence education was to provide access for those unable to attend traditional 
classroom instruction, regardless of educational or socioeconomic background. 
Correspondence courses in the universities tended to be e;'tensions of regular 
academic courses, taught by regular faculty by means of assigned readings. Stu- 
dents prepared written lessons that were submitted to the instructo." and 
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returned with comments. These courses were usually offered on a regular basis, 
and many universities permitted up to half the courses in a degree program to 
be taken by correspondence (Knowles, 1962). In addition to access, corre- 
spondence provided the first formally structured method of independent study 
(Wedemeyer, 1981), 

Despite its importance, correspondence study has recognized limitations. 
Information is provided in print, by mail or newspaper, with student responses 
delivered by mail. This results in relatively slow two-way communication that 
can frustrate students (Holmberg, 1986). Garrison (1987) reports that moti- 
vation is difficult to sustain over time and may explain the relatively high 
dropout rates in correspondence-based distance education. Consequently, 
many institutions assign a tutor who is available to answer questions when 
they arise, not only to sustain motivation but also to counteract the sense of 
isolation and need for affiliation felt by many correspondence students (Per- 
sons and Catchpole, 1987). 

Although the concept and practice of distance education are not new, the 
term itself has become increasingly associated with the use of new technolo- 
gies (Granger, 1990). According to Verduin and Clark, "While formal distance 
education has been around at least since the early nineteenth century, the 
development in recent years of new technologies has led to a growing interest 
in learning at a distance on the part of adults and continuing educators" (1991, 
p. 4). 

Rumble (1986) describes distance education programs as those charac- 
terized by the separation of teacher and student, the provision of two-way 
communication, and the use of technologies such as computer, telephone, and 
television. Others, including Keegan (1986), define distance education more 
broadly, encompassing programs in which communication between learners 
and teachers is accomplished by print and writing (correspondence) as well as 
electronically 

The first electronic mechanism used to serve distant learners was instruc- 
tional radio. Then the initial telecourses appeared with the advent of broad- 
cast television in the 1950s. These telecourses brought traditional classroom 
presentations to students at home. TV College, an extension of the City Col- 
leges of Chicago, began operations in 1956, with programs being broadcast 
over Chicago's public educational television station, WTTW. The history of this 
project reflects the changes that have occurred throughout the countr)', from 
the talking-head series used at a single college, to a system of highly developed 
and integrated video and print instructional materials designed for national 
distribution (Hudspeth and Brey 1985). 

Some telecourses include microcomputer exercises as well (Gripp, 1977). 
Instructional radio and telecourses, however, retain some of the shortcomings 
of correspondence. Two-way communication is limited and slow, and students 
sometimes feel isolated. Furthermore, the development of telecourses can take 
up to three years, resulting in dated materials (Hudspeth and Brey 1985). Nev- 
ertheless, over a million adult learners enrolled in the Adult Learning Services 
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telecourses of the Public Broadcasting Service between 1981 and 1988 (Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Service, 1989). 

Audio teleconferencing, which emerged in the 1960s, represented a sig- 
nificant departure from study through correspondence, radio, and broadcast 
television (Garrison, 1989). Utilizing networks that feature teleconferencing 
speakers and microphones, students meet in small group? and receive live 
instruction from a campus-based instructor (Treadway, 1984). This method 
allows discussion among teachers and students to be carried on.simultaneously 
across wide geographic areas. 

Interactive video and computers are a new generation of conferencing. 
Interactive television overcomes some ot the deficiencies of telecourses — stu- 
dents in remote sites can see and hear the instructor and can ask questions 
using an audio talkback system, thereby eliminating the frustration of delayed 
responses. Furthermore, local production can incorporate local conditions and 
areas of interest. Because live interactive telexasion transmits what is happen- 
ing in the on-campus classroom, the quality of the instruction — good or bad — 
is the same for all students. Satellite, microwave, cable television, and 
fiber-optic cable capabilities allow the transmission of audio, video, and data; 
and their potential for helping distant learners increases daily. These distribu- 
tion systems are now being used in combination, increasing access for learn- 
ers who are unable or unwilling to travel to a campus for a course (Hudspeth 
and Brey 1985). 

With regard lo the future of adult education, Brockett and Hiemstra sug- 
gest that "the newest efforts at nontraditional degree or study programs involve 
the development of distance learning through various technologically-assisted 
delivery models. Television and satellite transmissions, electronic networks, 
and teleconferencing are some of the forms being developed through experi- 
mentation" (1991, p. 161). While audio and video telecommunications have 
been widely used and acclaimed for their ability to provide instruction to 
groups of students, the microcomputer is beginning to address the issues of 
individualization of instruction as well as enhanced communication between 
faculty and students and among students themselves. The integration of micro- 
computers and videodiscs provides a powerful interactive educational tech- 
nology. Garrison (1989) suggests that "distant learners not only will be able to: 
study when and where they like, but they will be able to choose how they wish 
to learn and to have all the guidance and support they require or request, 
thereby acquiring maximum control of the educational transaction" (p. 225). 

Davis and Marlow (1986) concur, suggesting that computers and telecom- 
munication networks have enabled learners in remote locations to feel that 
they are part of larger groups. They believe that the computer reduces isola- 
tion, enabling colleagues and learners to make contact and keep in touch with 
one another. 

According to Garrison (1987), "Adult educators must recognize the abil- 
ity of telecommunications and microprocessor technology to assist adult edu- 
cators to reach out to adult learners in a variety of settings" (p. 317). Hiemstra 
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and Sisco contend that technological developments are having a significant 
impact on the ways m which people learn. "The number and lype of resources 
available to learners and educators alike are growing at an astounding rate, 
primarily because technological developments have speeded up the process of 
accumulating and disseminating information. . . . Teleconferencing, corre- 
spondence study, internships, apprenticeships and a multitude of distance or 
open learning programs are only some of the nontraditional learning experi- 
ences in which adults throughout the world are engaged. In fact, the rapid 
advance of electronic communication technolog)' suggests that an ever increas- 
ing number of adults will be involved with learning in nontraditional settings" 
(1990, pp. 136-137). 

A number of studies have demonstrated that achievement and attitude 
measured in televised mstruction are equivalent or superior to those in face-to- 
face instruction (Haaland and Newby 1984; Robertson, 1987; Carver and 
MacKay 1986; Silvemail and Johnson, 1987; Shaefferand Roe, 1985; Johnson, 
1990). Some studies, however, report mixed results (Chu and Schramm, 1967; 
Holt, 1980; Porter, 1983; Denton, 1984). For example, Chu and Schramm 
(1967) compiled 207 published studies in which television teaching was 
compared with conventional teaching. Of the 425 separate comparisons, 308 
showed no statistically significant differences in student achievement while 
67 showed television instruction to be superior and 50 found conventional 
mstruction better. 

After a review of the literature, which included more than one hundred 
published and unpublisned documents regarding the effectiveness of televised 
instruction, Whittington (1986) reported several major findings: 

Comparative studies indicate that students taking courses via television 
achieve, in most cases, as well as students taking courses via traditional 
methods. 

Findings of equivalent student achievement hold even when rigorous method- 
ological research standards are applied. 

Television is a tcchnc logical device for transmitting communication and has 
no intrinsic effect, for good or ill, on student achievement. 

Effective instructional design and techniques are the crucial elements in stu- 
dent achievement whether instruction is delivered by television or by tradi- 
tional means. 

In addition, an evaluation of the Community College of Maine, prepared 
by Johnson (1990), reported no significant differences with regard to grades 
between students in the remote classrooms and those in the on-campus stu- 
dio classroom. After reviewing an array of materials on program quality and 
effectiveness, Verduin and Clark concluded; "Distance education methodol- 
ogy appears to achieve cognitive outcomes equal to those achieved by the 
more traditional means of education delivery for adults, in many cases the 
scale even tips toward distance education. Distance education can also bo 
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effective when considering affective and psychomotor outcomes" (1991, p. 
117). They go on to suggest that all of this information should allay some of 
the concerns and suspicions of educators who question this mode of delivery 
for adults. 

In addition to examining learner outcomes, Verduin and Clark (1991) 
reviewed the literature on access, quality, cost effectiveness and efficiency, 
impact, relevance to needs and generation of knowledge. They concluded that 
the evidence and discussion favored distance education. Even though the 
research was generally based in countries other than the United States, they 
contend that, based on the limited evidence available on programs in the 
United States, further research would lend similar results. 

Technology and Transformation 

Today, telecommunications technologies are challenging the fundamental 
tenets upon which our entire educational system has been constructed. Mod- 
ern telecommunications allow us to span distances and cultures instanta- 
neously The need to aggregate people simply to communicate with them has 
disappeared. We now have the capacity to provide individuals, at locations of 
their own choosing, with vast, and rapidly expanding, collections of print and 
visual materials and the means to share limited resources among many educa- 
tional institutions (Connick and Russo, 1993). The importance of distance 
education is particularly significant for rural community colleges. It is essen- 
tial that their students obtain the knowledge and skills needed to compete in 
an ever-changing, increasingly global economy Advances in telecommunica- 
tions allow rural community colleges to ser\'e students in their own commu- 
nities by providing a broader array of educational resources once available only 
in larger, cosmopolitan institutions. Students and facuky can be linked together 
without either having to travel long distances. And information resources are 
no longer limited to the library collection on one small campus. 

Many rural community colleges have discovered the transformation in 
teaching and learning brought about by advances in information technologies. 
Some are using technology to bring a broader range of programs to their cam- 
pus. Others are using technology to reach beyond their campus to teach those 
previously unserved in their remote communities. 

In North Dakota, for example, the small two-year institutions of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Lake Region, and the University of North Dakota, 
Williston, have joined their campuses to share business faculty electronically 
In this manner they are able to expand the breadth of curricular offerings to 
students in both institutions, allowing students access to their differing exper- 
tise. In addition, the Lake Region campus sends their Legal Assistant program 
to Williston, where it would otherwise not be available. 

When the legislature of North Dakota (population, 630,000; area, 70,665 
square miles) mandated that nurses obtain a bachelor's degree, the University 
of North Dakota delivered its Nursing Education program to Lake Region and 
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Williston via interactive television. Graduate courses in education and social 
work are also delivered. 

Further east, the Community College of Maine uses an interactive televi- 
sion system to reach out to more than a hundred communities in an effort to 
provide access to its population of 1.2 million, dispersed over 30,000 square 
miles. It offers nearly sixty courses each semester, and over 3,000 students take 
advantage of the five associate degree programs available electronically 

Conclusion 

Despite the benefits of distance education to rural community colleges and the 
students they serve, implementing such programs is not a simple task. Certain 
conditions, however, will enhance the chances of success. First, there must be 
an assessed need for the expansion of access to programs and services. Sec- 
ondly, prON-iding such access must be integral to the colleges mission and a pri- 
ority of the institutional leadership, the faculty, and the community Finally 
adequate resources must be committed, not only for the acquisition of tech- 
nology but also for faculty and staff development. 

When used appropriately technologies can clearly enhance the effective- 
ness of teaching and learning. Rural community colleges are well positioned 
to be at the forefront of distance education, benefiting the students they are 
committed to sen.'e. An important planning consideration is for administration 
and faculty to be keenly aware of the factors that motivate adults to participate 
in distance learning. That topic is addressed in Chapter Ten. 
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Environmental scanning allows mral community colleges to forecast 
change, identify implications for the organization, and plan prefemd 
responses to shape the future. 



Environmental Scanning Practices 
for Rural Colleges 

Janice Nahra Friedel, Joel D. Lapin 

During the last decade, many improbabilities have turned into realities: the 
elimination of thousands of pre\iously "safe" management and sales jobs in cor- 
porations such as IBM and Sears, the collapse of Communism in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, genetic manipulation, and the rise of "majority minori- 
ties." To say that the world is changing rapidly is passive and worst of all, 
cliched. Hallett (1987) describes this period as the "Present Future": A time of 
rapid and profound change when the need to respond to the challenges of the 
future exist in the present. The many and complex changes we experience 
require colleges and universities to move out of a reactive mode of operation to 
one of anticipation. Colleges need to forecast change, identify its likely impli- 
cations for the organization, and plan prefeired responses to shape the future. 

Rural areas are currently at the center of demographic changes that make 
a compelling case for involvement in external environmental scanning and 
forecasting on the part of community colleges serving them. In some parts of 
the country, for example the West and South, traditionally rural areas are expe- 
riencing a large influx of new residents from "outside" and more urbanized 
areas; other rural areas, for example the Mid-Adantic and Midwest, are losing 
population, especially their young people. Both demographic changes could 
have been anticipated and college responses offered if rural community col- 
leges had instituted external environmental scanning and forecasting. 

Colleges and the External Environment 

Community colleges are heavily influenced by the external environment; mon- 
itoring these changes and their potential impact on the institution is a critical 
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component of strategic planning. Environmental scanning is a method that 
enables decision makers to understand the external environment and to trans- 
late this understanding into the institution's planning and decision making 
processes. "The goal of environmental scanning is to alert decision makers to 
potentially significant external changes before they crystalize so that the deci- 
sion maker has sufficient lead time to react to the change" (Morrison, 1992). 

Brown and Weiner (cited in Morrison and Held, 1989) define environ- 
mental scanning as "a kind of radar to scan the world systematically and sig- 
nify the new, unexpected, the major and the minor." Further definition is 
offered by Coates (1986), who indicates that environmental scanning includes 
detecting scientific, technical, economic, social, and political interactions and 
other elements important to the organization; defining the potential threats, 
opportunities, and changes for the organization caused by those events; pro- 
moting a futures orientation in management and staff; and, alerting manage- 
ment and staff to trends that are converging, diverging, speeding up, slowing 
down, or interacting. 

By conducting external environmental scanning and forecasting activities, 
community colleges can answer four crucial questions: Where is the institu- 
tion now? Where is it going and where will it drift without planning for the 
future? Where does it want to go to serve its students ard the community the 
best it can? and What does it have to change to get where it needs and wants 
to go? (Morrison, Renfo, and Boucher, 1984). 

Most community colleges engage in a variety of activities that provide 
information from the external environment for planning purposes; one exam- 
ple is the local advisory committee composed of employers for a specific tech- 
nical program. Jain (1984) has identified four phases of evolution in 
organizations. His phase 1, the primitive phase, is when an institution faces an 
environment as it appears, with exposure to information without purpose and 
effort. Phase 2, the ad-hoc phase, is when the institution watches out for the 
likely impact of the environment on the institution; the institution is sensitive 
to information on specific issues, and scans only to enhance understanding of 
a specific event. Phase 3, the reactive phase, is when the organization deals 
with the environment to protect its future. Scanning is an unstructured and 
random effort with no specific information collected. Scanning is done in order 
for an institution to make appropriate responses to competition or to markets. 
In phase 4, the proactive phase, the organization engages in strategic scanning 
in order to be on the lookout for its competitive advantage. Scanning is a struc- 
tured and deliberate effort to collect specific information using an established 
methodology for analysis. Scanning is purposeful in that the institution wishes 
to forecast the environment in order to design its future. 

A systematic and ongoing process of external environmental scanning and 
forecasting enables a college to monitor selected trends, track emerging issues, 
and assess major events. This information helps the college define its preferred 
future by setting organizational goals, developing and implementing specific 
action steps, and monitoring the effects of these actions on the college. 
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Scanning for Changes 

Establishing a systematic and ongoing scanning system requires effort and 
resources. It must have the commitment and support of the CEO. Its impor- 
tance lies in its ability to bring information forward for forces shaping the 
region, nation, or society in general (Morrison and Held, 1989). Trends are 
often longitudinal in that they have been observed over time. Examples include 
the increasingly multicultural and multilingual composition of the U.S. labor 
force, and the growing reliance on student loans leading to more student debts. 

An event is a discrete, confirmable occurrence that makes the future dif- 
ferent from the past (Morrison and Held, 1989). An event is often a one-time 
phenomenon, usually visible or dramatic, and has a short-term effect on the 
system. An event focuses attention on an occurrence at one point in time. In 
contrast with a trend, an event can be viewed as cross-sectional. For example: 
the explosion of the shuttle Challenger and the loss of the astronauts was an 
event; the lack of public support for space exploration and the lack of a com- 
pelling focus and reason for the space program is a trend. College students' 
growing reliance on student loans as opposed to grants, and the rise in debt 
and delinquency by students is a trend. The passage of federal legislation to 
require colleges with high student default rates to institute plans to reduce 
these rates or face termination of participation in aid programs is an event. 

An emerging issue is a potential controversy that arises out of a trend or 
event, which may require some form of response (Morrison and Held, 1989). 
In general, an emerging issue is often unclear and unsettled, in large measure 
because it involves a conflict among interest groups and revolves around clash- 
ing values. For example, in the United States there is a widening gap between 
those doing well and those who, despite their struggles, may never acquire the 
standard of living of their parents or grandparents. Referred to as "Generation 
X" or the "baby busters," this f,roup is not doing as well in the marketplace as 
they had expected or hoped, though they may believe their status will improve 
as time goes on. Increasingly, their generational spokespersons are question- 
ing the distribution of income and government assistance to those much older. 
This looming generational conflict and its implications for higher education 
awaits colleges and universities. Though dormant now, the future force of this 
divergence of interests illustrates what is meant by an emerging issue. 

The challenge for community colleges is to identify the particular trends, 
events, and emerging issues that will affect them, and to use this information in 
shaping a preferred future, as opposed to reacting to an imposed future. East- 
ern Iowa Community College District (EICCD) in Davenport, Iowa, provides a 
useful example of how a community college utilized information obtained by 
monitoring a series of events, and thereby identified a trend with great impact 
on its organization. This district serves largely rural counties in the most east- 
ern section of Iowa. In 1984, college staff became aware of the increasing impact 
of federal rules and regulations regarding the handling and disposal of haz- 
ardous materials on its local industries. Proposed state regulations and a 
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growing public awareness regarding the need to protect the environment cre- 
ated the need for a variety of programs in environmental technologies. The: 
EICCD was able to utilize this information to obtain funding from the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency to develop a nationally valida-ed compe- 
tency-based program in hazardous materials technology. The EICCD has been 
at the forefront of curriculum and program development across a broad spec- 
trum of environmental programs. Working with Kirkwood Community Col- 
lege in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, it has formed the Hazardous Materials Training 
and Rer-earch Institute, a nationally recognized organization that provides tech- 
nical assistance to other community colleges across the United States. 

Anqthei example of the use of external environmental scanning and fore- 
casting is in long-range planning. Through involvement of an envi -onvnental 
scanning committee, Catonsville Community College (Baltim.ore, ^, ?^ryland) 
identified and selected external trends in its environment most consequential 
to its future. 'Ine trends were examined by all function units of the college, and 
were used as the basis for developing goals and objectives that would move 
the college into its preferred future. 

Another use of external environmental scanning and forecasting is in mis- 
sion refinement. Recently Kalamazoo Valley Community College (Kalamazoo, 
Michigan) involved faculty, administrators, and support staff in ican teams to 
identify likely and consequential changes to the future of the man)' rural com- 
munities it serves in western Michigan. Scan teams identified trends in the envi- 
ronment. College faculty and staff selected a core of key or driving trends, and 
used these core trends to draft a new and future-oriented mission statement. 

Scanning Sources and Scan Teams 

Sources of materials involved in a scanning effort are unlimited. Some sources 
can be viewed as formal: professional journals, ne.vspapers, and magazines; 
government reports; futurist newsletters; local, state, and federal planning 
reports; and reports from corporations, banks, and the nonprofit sector. Other 
sources are more informal: off-the-wall and visionary materials; video, elec- 
tronic, and other nonprint technology; art and music; theater and performing 
arts presentations; and radio and TV talk shows. 

Scan teams are essential, and their composition and role is critical. In the 
ideal case, community colleges should endorse the notion that everyone is a 
scanner and is welcome to join in a scan team. All members of the college com- 
munity — faculty staff, students, administrators, board, and community mem- 
bers — should be welcome to participate. From president to janitor, all college 
employees read and think about the implications of the material on them, their 
families, and their community Scan teams should meet on a regular basis to 
share completed scan abstracts and to discuss change and its implications for 
the college. Scan team members should immediately bring to the attention of 
college leaders information and implications they believe are so critical that 
lime cannot delay their presentation. While six to eight members constitute an 
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ideal scan team, the composition of the team is equally important. The mem- 
bers of the team should be volunteers who are subject-matter experts and 
inquisitive in nature. These individuals should possess keen minds, be ana- 
lytical, and offer opposing views and implications. They should be especially 
good at asking questions. Those who walk to the beat of "a different drummer" 
sre especially helpful as members. Community representatives are often valu- 
able as members of a team; however, they should be asked to join a team only 
after the college believes it has mastered scanning and feels comfortable and 
confident in its ability to lead this effort. 

Scan information is important to report and disseminate so that it may be 
considered for its implications in the future of the organization. Experience 
suggests that a cummary report with the trends and emerging issues found 
consequential to the college's future should be presented to the college com- 
munity and especially to those involved in planning. Sustaining the scanning 
momentum is dependent on the tangible outcomes resulting from its use by 
the college. When scanning is used to refine an institution's mission and goals, 
improve its planning process, develop new programs, revise existing curricu- 
lum, define its budget requests and spending plans, then those who serve as 
scanners are more likely to believe that their participation makes a positive dif- 
ference in the future of their college, and for the students and community they 
serve. 

Supporting Scanning and Forecasting 

External environmental scanning can be done on a modest budget — and more 
often makes do with a "shoestring" budget. Whatever the funding, scanning 
and forecasting requires the active and ongoing support of the CEO and other 
college leaders as well as institutional recognition. However, an institution does 
not need to establish a scanning and forecasting office complete with com- 
puters, software, and support personnel. Indeed, the concept of wide partici- 
pation in the scanning process is at odds with such a notion. What is 
important is the dissemination and use of the information for planning pur- 
poses. Interest can be sustained and participation fostered by an ongoing pro- 
gram of staff development. Staff development activities should address what is 
environmental scanning, how to scan, and the use of scanning information to 
identify and prioritize those trends and events most consequential to the short 
and long-term interest of the institution. 

Conclusion 

Community colleges are often the major locus for change and development 
in their areas, and they can be the centerpiece for community planning and 
service. College efforts lead communities into planning for and responding to 
a future that has been identified and shaped by an active external environ- 
mental scanning and forecasting activity External environmental scanning and 
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forecasting will be increasingly important for community colleges that wish to 
shape a preferred future. While establishing, supporting, and using a scanning 
and forecasting capability takes preparation and development time, institution- 
alization of it in the fabric and membership of the college is well worth the 
effort. The benefits it brings will enhance the community college's effective- 
ness, public support, and community pride. 
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The rural community college needs to assume a leading role in 
supporting rural development, utilizing strategies that are consistent 
with its institutional mission and that ensure economic feasibility, qual- 
ity, and excellence. 



Program Development in the 
Rural Community College 

Anne S. McNutt 

To consider program development in the rural community college, one must 
first examine the meaning of the term rural. Because the label applies to such 
a wade variety of geographic and economic settings, no general characteriza- 
tion fits ihern all (Hobbs, 1992). However, "for the most part the nation's rural 
areas are older and poorer than urbanized America. And they are getting more 
so" (Gimlin, 1990, p. 414). According to Treadway, the rural context today is 
"diversifying, less agriculturally oriented, diminishing in population, aging, 
less educated, less technology oriented, and less well off economically than its 
metro-based counterpart sector" (1992, p. 138). In spite of these differences, 
because of public policies, transportation, and communication technology, 
rural areas in the United States today have largely been incorporated into main- 
stream society, for people living in rural areas watch the same TV prcgi"?ims, 
consume the same products, and work at many of the same jobs as their urban 
counterparts (Hobbs, 1992). 

Education offered by the community college supports economic and com- 
munity development in the United States whether in a rural or urban setting. 
Each community college tailors its programs to meet unique local needs and 
circumstances. How does the college serving vast and sparsely populated 
expanses — rural areas that range from resort communities to areas lying just 
beyond suburbs to Indian reservations to mining communities — tailor its pro- 
grams? To suppov rural development, education should be both traditional 
and nontraditional, tailored to the diverse needs of the residents of the rural 
community The United States today especially rural areas, requires a more 
informed citizenry. This provides a special challenge to the rural community 
college. 
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Characteristics of the Rural College 

How is the community college that serves these rural communities distin- 
guished from its larger, more urban counterpart? Within the American Asso- 
ciation of Community Colleges (AACC), almost six hundred institutions 
consider themselves to be either rural or small, or both (Vineyard, 1979, p. 
29). The Task Force on Rural Community Colleges identified the rural com- 
munity college as publicly supported, located in a population center of under 
10,000, serving a vast geographic area, and having a programmatic thrust 
toward comprehensiveness. In 1979, about two-thirds of these rural colleges 
enrolled fewer than 1,000 students (Vineyard, 1979, p. 31). Even in 1990, 
according to A Summary of Selected National Data Perlaining to Community, Tech- 
nical and junior Colleges, 25 percent of all public community colleges were 
small, enrolling fewer than 1 ,390 students (American Association of Commu- 
nity and Junior Colleges, 1990, p. 5). 

Supporting the Needs of the Community 

As unique as the communities that they serve, these colleges offer widely vary- 
ing programs. Some community colleges proNide a core curriculum with a more 
liberal perspective in career development than do others. Program mix and pro- 
gram development vary from one community college to another as each college 
tailors its programs to meet the diverse needs of the residents of the communi- 
ties it serves. Regardless of its program mix, the community college — because 
of its tendency to have a rather fluid program mix — is less likely than other col- 
legiate institutions to desire to maintain the higher educational status quo. 

An ever-changing curriculum differentiates the community college froni 
other levels of education. According to Fuller, this curriculum "is the means 
by which student and institutional goals are accomplished. It is knowledge, 
packaged, delivered, and received in a myriad of ways by a variety of persons. 
In essence, it is the community college" (1986, p. 41). While core program 
offerings exist almost universally for community colleges, each community col- 
lege adds to this core those courses and programs designed to meet the unique 
needs of the specific communities served by the college. 

Program Development 

Although the processes by which the community college, either urban or rural, 
addresses the needs of its communities do not differ vastly, unique opportuni- 
ties present themselves in program development at the rural community col- 
lege. Because a primary purpose of the community college is to prepaic its 
graduates for transfer to a senior college or university, few community college 
curricula have been designed specifically with contemporary rural issues in 
mind. However, there is one notable exception; as described in Chapter Four, 
the Native American tribal community colleges offer Indian-controlled pro- 
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grams in economic development, community health, and cultural awareness. 
Other exceptions include vocational-technical programs designed specifically 
for rural businesses and industries, and continuing education programs offered 
at individual work sites (Treadway 1992). 

Use of Advisory Committees. In the community college, curricular 
ideas and proposals emanate from a multitude of sources — advisory commit- 
tees, faculty, administrators, and other stakeholders — as they assess the impact 
of societal trends upon their college. The community college typically relies 
heavily on a program advisory committee for each occupational program. 
Composed of individuals engaged in that specific career area or profession, 
often as owners of sm?.ll businesses, as individuals in the health professions, 
or as individuals employed in industry, advisory committees propose and react 
to curricular ideas pertaining to their area of expertise. Frequently, advisory 
committees suggest changes or additions to the curricula which often result in 
the addition of courses (Fuller, 1986). Boone's (1992) community-based pro- 
gramming model has implications for developing a more comprehensive 
approach of working with community leaders to determine programmatic 
needs and to ser\'e communities more effectively 

Role of Faculty. At the community college, as in the university setting, 
the faculty tend to be the most active catalysts for curricular development. 
Because faculty are more closely identified with the academic discipline, they 
usually initiate the proposed curricular changes. In some cases, however, 
administrators at the community college may suggest curricular changes 
(Fuller, 1986). 

Diamond's Model. If the ever-changing curriculum is indeed the com- 
munity college, how does the community college develop this ever-changing 
curriculum? FoUov/ing a specific, effective model for curriculum design has 
several advantages: It allows the college to identify the key factors to be con- 
sidered in sequential order, and serves as a procedural guide for those involved 
in the pn-iject, enabling them to understand the status of the process and their 
role. In addition, it improves efficiency by reducing duplication of effort and 
by ensuring that critical questions are asked and alternative solutions are 
explored (Diamond, 1989). 

The process of designing, implementing, and evaluating a course or cur- 
riculum is not simple. This process requires a sensitivity to the academic set- 
ling of the project; an awareness of the capabilities and interests of the students 
the propjam is designed to sers'e; a knowledge and appreciation of the disci- 
pline; an understanding of the resources available to the faculty involved; and 
an understanding of those instructional goals required of students. While the 
approach must contain these elements, it should also be easy to understand 
and use (Diamond, 1989). 

Diamond's model contains "two basic phases: (1) project selection and 
design and (2) production, implementation, and evaluation" (1989, p. 6). Like 
most models for program development, this one is generally sequential, with 
certain steps needing to be completed liefore others begin. 
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While Diamond's model is broadly applicable for higher education, usu- 
ally the community college adopts a model of its own, with some models 
adhering closely to Diamond's model, while others may vary widely but be 
even more appropriate to the community college. 

At the Technical College of the Lowcountry (TCL) in Beaufort, South Car- 
olina, an adapted version of Diamond's model is employed as the college works 
to support the needs of the community TCL's project selection and design 
relies heavily on the use of advisory committees and on faculty leadership. For 
example, the college's horticulture program was developed in response to the 
needs of the landscaping industry in the college's four-county service area, but 
most specifically for the heavily and beautifully landscaped resort of Hilton 
Head Island. 

Assessing Program Viability 

Regardless of what model the college uses, it must assess program viability As 
a college considers the major issue of whether it should develop and imple- 
ment a program, Foran, Pucel, Fruehling, and Johnson (1992) suggest address- 
ing a subset of questions: Is the program consistent with the institution's 
mission? What are the program requirements? What are the economic feasi- 
bility potential market, and cost requirements of the program? Can the insti- 
tution competitively offer this program? 

Relating to the Mission. In program development, whether in a rural or 
in an urban setting, community college administrators normally evaluate a pro- 
gram's compatibility with the college's mission. The mission statement typically 
includes information about the level of the programs, the type of programs, 
the content fields, and the types of occupational or technical training provided 
(Foran, Pucel, Fruehling, and Johnson, 1992). 

Evaluating Program Requirements. Once an mstitution has decided 
that a proposed new program appropriately falls within the curricular offer- 
ings as defined by the college's mission, the college must then determine spe- 
cific program requirements. Information about available jobs — clusters, 
functions, skill requirements, salaries, and demand — comprises an essential 
part of program requirements. Both the Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) 
and the Occupational Outlook Handbook, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, provide valuable information about jobs (Foran, Pucel, 
Fruehling, and Johnson, 1992). As the college examines program require- 
ments, it considers potential student characteristics and typically answers a 
series of questions: Will this program attract students similar to those already 
enrolled at the college? Or will the program attract a group of students who 
differ substantially enough from the current student that such special support 
services as additional counseling or remedial education will be necessary? Will 
the proposed curriculum need to be offered at special times or locations? Does 
the proposed program have cither special legal requirements or program 
accreditation? 
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Considering Economic Feasibility. After the institution examines a pro- 
posed program and determines that the program is a viable one, the college 
then considers whether the program is economically feasible. At this point in 
the program development process, special issues emerge for the rural com- 
munity college. When the college collects information on the economic feasi- 
bility of the program, it examines information on the size of the potential 
market for the program and on the cost of offering the program. Both the 
employment demand for graduates and the potential student demand for the 
program determine the potential market for the program (Foran, Pucel, 
Fruehling, and Johnson, 1992). Programs at the rural community college are 
likely to have smaller enrollments than those at the urban college simpiy 
because of the vast difference in the population base of the communities that 
the college serves. 

The information revolution also presents special opportunities to commu- 
nity colleges, for the impact of technology on curricular offerings is significant 
and expensive. Pierce and Bragg (1984, p. 73) noted that "the ability of any 
community college to mount high technology programs will depend on the 
local job market for the programs completers and on the availability of 
resources for equipment, faculty and facilities." This availability of resources 
poses unique challenges for the rural community college, for rural areas are less 
likely to have substantial numbers of high-tech jobs and are less likely to have 
adequate resources available for equipment, faculty and facilities than their 
more urban counterparts. However, creative rural community colleges can capa- 
bly meet these challenges. For example, when the electronics advisory com- 
mittee at the Technical College of the Lowcountry (TCL) indicated that fiber 
optics should be added to the curriculum, the college aggressively and actively 
sought the resources needed. Because of a grant from Hargray Telephone Com- 
pany TCL students have the advantage of a state-of-the-art fiber-optics lab. 

State offices of jobs and training along with DOT infonmation prove help- 
ful in determining demand for graduates. Administrators at the rural commu- 
nity college may find that while a large amount of data concerning job supply 
and demand exists, there may be \irtually none for the specific geographic area 
their college serves. 

Determining student demand requires skills in the assessment of student 
interest. Again, the rural community college faces special problpr..5 Usually 
the rural college serves an area that is sparsely populated, so it may not have 
the necessary critical mass of students to begin a new program. Assessment of 
student interest is typically perfonmed by the college. While the larger, urban 
college — typically with more staff— usually has at least one administrator who 
is responsible for either institutional research or curriculum development or 
both, this may not be the case at the rural college. The assessment of student 
interest may be left to an administrator who has no specific training or skills 
in either research or curriculum development. 

Once the market for the program has been determined, the cost require- 
ments of operating the program can be established to assess its economic 
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feasibility. The college should establish any additional costs for the program by 
including those dollars that would be expended on additional resources for the 
new program Costs to be considered include those for instructors, support 
personnel, classroom and laboratory space, equipment, security, remodeling, 
and any other expenses (Foran, Pucel, Fruehling, and Johnson, 1992). 

For a new program to be cost-effective, expenditures for the program 
must be offset by adequate income derived from tuition, state funding, grants, 
endowments, special project funds, and other sources (Foran, Pucel, Fruehling, 
and Johnson, 1992). Here again, the rural community college may encounter 
more difficulties than its urban counterpart. Projected tuition revenue at a rural 
college attributed to a new program will usually be less than that in the larger, 
more urban college simply because of a smaller population base from which 
to attract students. Thus, beginning a new program in fiber optics will likely 
attract a greater enrollment in an urban area than in a rural area. 

As it assesses the economic feasibility of a new program, the rural com- 
munity college would be well served to consider that "an institution with lim- 
ited resources and clear objectives that uses the resources effectively to achieve 
the objectives is far more likely to provide quality education than some of its 
more affluent counterparts" (Millard, 1991, p. 135). 

Determining Competitive Position. Once a college has decided that the 
program is cost-effective, the college should then determine its competitive 
position for offering the proposed program. Typically a college will analyze data 
gathered up to this point on competitive institutions offering the program, the 
costs of the program, potential income, and any unique advantages or disad- 
vantages to the institution. While an urban institution often enjoys the advan- 
tage of offering a given program because it is located close to a major employer 
of graduates, the rural college enj- ys this competitive advantage less frequently. 
Often, though, the rural institution will not have as many competitors for its 
programs as its more urban counterpart. 

Ensuring Quality and Excellence in Programs 

As a college considers developing programs, quality is of paramount impor- 
tance. Astin suggests that quality and true excellence lie "in the institution's 
ability to have a favorable impact, to enhance the intellectual and scholarly 
development of the student, to make a positive difference in the student's life" 
(1986, p. 17). Sometimes students and communities in rural areas seem to 
appreciate more than their urban counterparts the difference that a college in 
this setting can and does make. Perhaps because of a dearth of other opportu- 
nities, the rural community college has more opportunity than its urban coun- 
terpart to make a difference, and to reflect quality and true excellence. 

Millard defines quality as "the extent to which an institution or program 
effectively utilizes its resources to achieve its appropriate educational objec- 
tives" (1991, p. 136). Therein lie the real challenge and opportunity for the 
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rural community college: to use its very limited resources wisely to achieve its 
educational objectives effectively 

Capturing New Opportunities 

Although the community college today constitutes the most vibrant segment 
of higher education, to retain this edge community college administrators must 
accept new challenges in the curricular areas; providing balance between lib- 
eral arts and occupational education; developing approaches to learning and 
teaching that meet the needs of a diverse student population; and expanding 
lifelong education opportunities (Norris, 1984). As the avenue for providing 
this balance, developing these approaches, and expanding opportunities, pro- 
gram development wall become even more important in the future in the com- 
munity college. Administrators involved in program development would be 
wise to adopt a model that meets their needs. 

New audiences for the community college include nontraditional stu- 
dents — students aged twenty-five and older returning to work on a degree, 
professionals required by state law to continue their education, retirees inter- 
ested in the sheer joy of learning, displaced workers seeking to replace jobs 
lost to high-technology alternatives, special groups of immigrants and first- 
generation U.S. citizens seeking job skills and education, and women planning 
to enter the job market after their children are grown (Apps, 1988). For the 
rural college located in the Sunbelt, in a resort area, or in any area that pro- 
motes "quality of life," another group of students is also important — the 
retirees. 

How does the diversity of adult learners, of traditional and nontraditional 
students with their multitude of needs and interests, influence a college's cur- 
riculum? Obviously, the curriculum of the rural community college will 
address the needs of a diverse group of students just as the curriculum of a 
larger, more urban college does. Business and professional people, the elderly, 
and career changers wall also need different services from traditional students 
even when their curricular needs are quite similar. 

Conclusion 

While the opportunities for the rural community college in program develop- 
ment do not differ markedly from those of its more urban counterpart, the 
resources differ substantially Rural areas have unfortunately come to the point 
ot having to address many of the same issues that urban areas address, but 
without the resources, without the larger core of professionals, and without 
the necessary infrastructure. In addressing the critical programmatic needs of 
its communities, the rural community college should recognize that it is not 
the amount of resources a college has but how well those resources are used 
to meet the needs of the students and the community that is important. 
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Using a community -based model, the rural community college can 
bring leaders from education, government, and the private sector to 
focus on strategies that maximize existing resources through careful 
leveraging and cooperative communication. 



Civic Trusteeship: A Collaborative 
Model for Community Development 

Millicent M. Valek 

It is not surprising that the interpretation of the community college mission is 
in a constant state of transition, v.ith extensive discussion about where U.S. 
higher education may wind up as a result. However, the elasticity of the mis- 
sion is inevitable; community colleges have always had a symbiotic relationship 
with their local communities. That is, they reflect the unique characteristics of 
the communities they seri.'e and are influenced by the struggles of their local 
constituency In fact, it is the broad nature of the mission with its community- 
based characteristics that distinguishes the community college within U.S. 
higher education. It provides flexibility and calls for creative leadership to deal 
with pressing needs and complex social issues as well as traditional academic 
programming. 

Community colleges are major players in rural settings. They assist com- 
munity agencies and governments in developing their capacity for functioning 
within the system in which they find themselves through partnerships that 
allow participants to plan effectively for and capitalize on impending change. 
Academia seri.'es as the resource for cutting-edge information regarding national 
issues, emerging technologies, and new ideas. Any discussion of the mission of 
community colleges must consider the context of the major transformation now 
occurring in our society, and must also address the rural college's role in capac- 
ity building that provides for insightful action in periods of change. 

Community and College Interdependence 

Despite concern that the community college mission is already critically 
overextended, a growing number of colleges are committed to helping 
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communities meet their most pressing needs, needs that cannot be adequately 
addressed through academic programming alone. Leaders within these colleges 
recognize that the college and the community are interdependent. For years, 
leaders within the community college field have noted that what is needed is 
a goal that includes not just responsiveness to needs but leadership in the 
improvement of all aspects of community life. Beyond being community based, 
colleges mus* aim at human and community renewal. 

Roueche and Johnson (1994) point out that for 350 years U.S. higher edu- 
cation has continued to broaden its mission and to evolve in response to the 
needs of its society. With the challenges facing today's citizenry, it is absolutely 
essential that the community college assume its full role of community devel- 
opment and renewal. This does not mean an abandonment of the traditional 
mission but rather a full realization of the mission that recognizes the college's 
growing inierdependency with its community and the expectation of involve- 
ment as a full partner in resolving pressing issues — whatever they may be. 

Capacity Building. Communities across the nation are struggling with 
myriad concerns, including unemployment, underemployment, breakdown of 
family units, overburdened education systems, increases in crime and violence, 
and drastic changes in the way of life as they have always known it. Com- 
pounding these problems, the avenues available for addressing issues are often 
so disjointed and segmented that numerous agencies may spend scarce 
resources on independent attempts to solve one problem while other — and 
equally troubling — problems remain unaddressed by any of them. This frag- 
mented approach is frustrating at best, and in most cases, it is dysfunctional. 
Too often public debate polarizes support so much that even when decisions 
are reached, the solutions fail. 

An often overlooked foundation that is necessary for the health of a com- 
munity is that of capacity building. This covers activities that assist commu- 
nity organizations in developing the capacity to participate effectively in 
community and economic development. It results in the building of partner- 
ships, enhanced community support, and the establishment of forums for cre- 
ating greater potential for participation by a spectrum of community agencies 
and institutions. Capacity building thus becomes the backbone for compre- 
hensive development efforts that involve multiple parties and require effective 
communication networks for successful implementation. . 

Rural Colleges and Capacity Building. Economic diversification is a 
major goal of development activities, especially in rural areas dependent on a 
single or a few major industries. Diversification leads to economic growth, less 
unemployment, and a wider range of opportunities for a broader spectrum of 
people. It also puts a community in a position where it is much less vulnera- 
ble to economic shifts and trends. 

When reviewing the literature on economic development, patterns emerge 
that serve as keys to successful rural initiatives. Thomas (1988) finds that hall- 
marks of successful efforts include capitalizing on existing resources. These 
include human, natural, and economic resources. Emerging strategies incor- 
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porate education into tneir long-term efforts. This goes beyond viewing edu- 
cational institutions as the providers cf specialty training programs. Instead, 
communities turn to educational institutions as partners in the facilitation of 
economic development activities that call for collaboration and the breakdovm 
of traditional political divisions. 

Another key to successful initiatives is long-term consistency Communi- 
ties that incorporate strong planning components in their programs or goals 
and emphasize research for planning as the starting point have a track record 
for producing positive outcomes. They are able to pro\'ide long-term consis- 
tency, building solid foundations for continued progress fifteen to twenty years 
into the future. 

The management of transition becomes a critical consideration when an 
economic base is on the verge of diversification. More often than not, transi- 
tion occurs due to external forces such as a changing world economy, advances 
in technology, or national policies. While there may have been little local con- 
trol over the driving forces of change, there is considerable local impact. In 
situations like these, the critical issue becomes the capacity of the local com- 
munity to manage change rather than simply react to change imposed from 
outside. Banach and Lorenzo (1993) note that the uncertainty that character- 
izes today's business environment creates uneasiness. It really leaves only two 
basic choices: function with respect to the system or be in jeopardy 

Civic Trusteeship Model 

Although their solution is still evolving, the Yuma County (Arizona) experi- 
ence may be useful to other communities facing imminent change and explo- 
sive growth. This model brings the community's stakeholders together to 
discuss common social and economic issues and provides the basis for the 
development of collaborative resolutions to community problems. In order to 
understand the significance of the Yuma County Civic Trusteeship concept, 
however, it is important to be aware of community demographics and the dri- 
ving forces that emphasized the urgency for a community development forum 
of this magnitude. 

Community Demographics. Yuma County is located in southwest Ari- 
zona, contiguous to the Mexico and California borders. Its geographic location 
in the comer of the state fosters a feeling of isolation — reasonably enough, with 
the nearest metropolitan area at least a three-hour drive away. According to 
1990 Census data, 106,895 people live in Yuma County Unemployment rates 
for 1992 ranged from a high of 30 1 percent in July to a low of 14.6 percent 
in February. The county's longtime growth rate has averaged a steady increase 
of 4 percent per year. 

Driving Forces. Afi' r a lengthy history of slow, steady growth, Yuma 
County leaders realized that there were a number of internal and external fac- 
tors indicating that the growth rate might quickly become 10 to 15 percent 
annually. These included the impending passage of the North American Free 
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Trade Agreement; several large industrial employers considering relocation to 
Yuma; over 500,000 square feet of additional retail space in final planning 
stages; an available Municipal and Industrial water supply attractive to 
prospective industries; close proximity to Southern California, Mexico, and 
Arizona markets; potential increases in military base loading due to Depart- 
ment of Defense restructuring; and an 8,500-acre new mixed-use development 
project estimated to provide o5.000 new jobs with an estimated population of 
250,000 sited for a community just across the border in San Luis Rio Col- 
orado, Sonora, Mexico. 

Development of the Model. Community leaders recognized that, regard- 
less of whether or not all of these factors became reality change was imminent 
and that measures were needed to support year-round employment. The com- 
munity was facing explosive growth and there was need for a coordinated and 
cooperative response. Late in 1992, leaders and decision makers representing 
some forty agencies, organizations, and municipalities came together to dis- 
cuss potential impacts on their individual agencies and on the community as 
a whole. 

Early steps included the identification of who should be involved and 
meetings with these leaders to discuss the importance of working together to 
build a forum for participation and action. A basis for getting this group off the 
ground and functioning was the provision of structural lines for the organiza- 
tion with roles and expectations outlined. Room for nexibility and ownership 
by those pioneering the organization was accommodated through this loosely 
structured start. All participating organizations were invited to submit nomi- 
nations for the eleven-member Board of Directors serving as the steering com- 
mittee for the project. While board membership must be at the CEO or chair 
level, working groups addressing specific issues have a much broader base of 
participation and input. Initially, three working groups were identified. One 
was charged with developing a mission statement for the Civic Trusteeship, 
another to develop plans for financing the management of the program and 
selected cooperative efforts that emerged as the a result of ongoing discussions, 
and a third group to identify specific issues within the community tl Jt needed 
to be addressed. 

Issues Task Force. The most active group working under the auspices 
of the Civic Trusteeship is the Issues Task Force. Its charge, early on, was to 
identify the most pressing issues that required response from this organization. 
Clearly assessing community needs, this group began to determine specifica- 
tions for the development of a data base for community planning. A working 
group of volunteers representing thirteen different organizations met over a 
period of six weeks to develop the specifications for an impact analysis study 
and modeling program to assess alternative growth scenarios. Private funding 
along with membership contributions provide the monetary basis for the 
award of this bid for services. Discussion is under way regarding data storage 
and systems to allow equal access to members, ensure that data are regularly 
updated, and provide computer modehng capabilities. Resources already avail- 
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able, such as information in the City and County Geographical Information 
Systems, will be shared through the Civic Trusteeship with other parties inter- 
ested in this kind of planning and management data. 

Outcomes. A number of specific outcomes have already been realized 
through the Yuma County Civic Trusteeship. These include significant private 
sector investments to provide for the hiring of a project coordinator and the 
establishment of a Civic Trusteeship office. A series of towTi meetings and early 
discussions led to coordinated industrial recruitment efforts and external fed- 
eral funding applications. In addition, city and county governments began 
working closely together to open negotiations v.nth the water district in order 
to provide for anticipated needs through the next decade. Overall, increased 
communication on a regular basis has led, and will continue to lead, to more 
effective and efficient planning for future community development. 

Of equal importance is the less tangible but highly enviable community 
climate that supports collaboration between the school districts, college, uni- 
versity, city and county governments, and the private sector for not only 
responding to change but also for planning. Regardless of personal conflicts 
regarding "growth" versus "no growth" values, there is a common realization 
that a change in size necessitates a change in structure if the community is to 
continue functioning. Wilson (1977) noted almost two decades ago that man- 
agement of scale continues to be one of the major difficulties besetting mod- 
em society Wilson's perspective on growth continues to be accurate today, for 
reasons that are largely political. Bringing together local agencies, governments, 
educational districts, water districts, police departments, and so on, each wth 
their sovereignties, is no easy task. Faced with greater demands, escalating 
costs, and shrinking resources, the natural organizational instinct is to focus 
on protecting boundaries and internal constituencies. United action is not an 
attribute with which communities are inherently endowed. The promise of the 
Civic Trusteeship is that it continues to serve as the catalyzing agent consoli- 
dating and directing energies in a positive way At the very least, it provides the 
simple recognition that effective functioning for a community in transition 
means that no single group can ever wholly have its own way. What is called 
for is better communication, the ability to plan together, and the desire to 
leverage scarce resources to serve the general good. 

Conclusion 

The community colleges role in this type of collaborative effort is of particu- 
lar consequence due to its very nature. The college is viewed as neutral turt, 
an entity devoid of highly political connections. It is on these grounds that 
community members are willing to openly share information, to debate in a 
collegial fashion, and to plan for the good of the whole. Precautions must be 
taken by the community college to always remain in the role of facilitator — 
not power broker. It is the essential foundation for being able to successfully 
build this type of model. 
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Even so, no higher education system can serve as a panacea for commu- 
nity development. There are a multiplicity of factors that come into play that 
affect the vitality and health of a region. However, it is clearly within the mis- 
sion of the community college to assume an active role in contributing to the 
development of a community and its capacity to sustain long-term economic 
and quality of life goals. Building partnerships that stimulate and abet insight- 
ful decision making is critical to effective functioning in a changing world. 
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There has been link research about what motivates adults to enroll 
in rural community college distance education programs. One case 
study was conducted in Maine to examine these motivations and 
their implications for rural community colleges; its findings are 
examined here. 



Rural Adults in Community College 

Distance Education: 

What Motivates Them to Enroll? 

Pamela S. MacBrayne 



Economic and social changes havp. increased the number of rural adults desir- 
ing access to college programs. Although many colleges are attempting to serve 
these students, a review of the literature indicates that little research has been 
conducted to ascertain what motivates rural adults to enroll in postsecondary 
distance education. This information holds particular importance for rural 
community colleges, as their distaii-re education programs must serve diverse 
populations of students throughout large geographic areas. Without under- 
standing student motivations, it is difficult for educators to design programs 
and services to meet the educational needs and aspirations of these students 
and encourage their academic success. 

In an effort to obtain an understanding of motivation to enroll, the author 
conducted a study of rural adults enrolled in a distance education program in 
Maine. In 1985, despite the existence of seven university and six technical 
college campuses, only one-third of the state's population lived within a twenty- 
five-mile commute of a public postsecondary institution (Connick and 
MacBrayne, 1988). In an effort to provide greater access to education, the Uni- 
versity of Maine at Augusta proposed the development of the Community Col- 
lege of Maine (renamed the Education Network of Maine), a distance education 
program designed to serve as a statewide community college system for rural 
residents by means of new and existing off-campus centers, a new interactive 
television system, and other electronic technologies. Inaugurated in Septem- 
ber 1989, its goal was to provide students in the off-campus locations with 
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academic instruction and student suppon services comparable to those received 
by students in the on-campus studio classroom. 

The study examined the motivations of rural adult learners to enroll in an 
associate degree distance education program. Specifically, it addressed three 
related research questions: Who enrolled and what reasons did they give for 
doing so? What underlying motivations influenced the decision to enroll in 
college? What barriers and facilitators affected the enrollment decision? 

A questionnaire was completed by 672 students enrolled in associate 
degree courses of the Community College of Maine's distance education pro- 
gram in the fall of 1989. An examination of demographics and -nrollment rea- 
sons served to answer the first research question. A factor analysis provided 
information regarding the ways in which students responded similarly to the 
various reasons for enrollment. Further data analysis examined similarities and 
differences in the demographic characteristics of students who were highly 
motivated by a particular variable. 

The second and third research questions explored the motivations under- 
lying these reasons as well as the barriers and facilitators influencing the deci- 
sions to enroll. The factor analysis of the questionnaire data identified four 
factors that were characterized as motivational traits and one factor that was 
characterized as a facilitator. lnter\'iews with thirty students provided a more 
in-depth examination of the students' lives as well as a deeper understanding 
of their primary goals and their underlying motivation^ lC enroll in college. 

Summary of Findings 

Approximately three-quarters of the 672 students who responded to the ques- 
tionnaire were women, and the majority were between the ages of twenty-three 
and forty Almost half had previously enrolled in college courses but had not 
obtained degrees at the time they completed the questionnaire. Almost one- 
third had completed high school and were enrolled in their first college course, 
while almost one-fifth had already completed college degrees. Although the 
students lived, on werage, 31.7 miles from the nearest campus, the distance 
education program enabled them to commute only 9.4 miles, on average, to 
attend their college courses. 

The questionnaire asked respondents to rate thirteen reasons for enrolling 
in their current courses. Most students cited several reasons. The two reasons 
in the questionnaire to which students assigned the highest mean scores were 
those related to the location of the course and their interest in the course con- 
tent. These were followed by the desire to obtain a degree and the importance 
of the course lor a future career. 

A factor analysis of the thirteen reasons revealed four distinct factors that 
were characterized as motivational traits. In order of importance to the sam- 
ple, they were described as: degree seeking, information seeking, participat- 
ing, and job enhancing. The fifth factor, to which the sample assigned the 
highest mean score, seemed to characterize a facilitator for enrollment rather 
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than a motivational trait. It was the convenient location of the college course 
that was reported as the most important factor in the enrollment ddcision. 

A review of the demographic characteristics of those scoring high in each 
of the five factors indicated that there were more similarities than differences. 
Women were somewhat overrepresenied in the degree seeking, information 
seeking, participating and course location factors. Proportionately, more men 
scored high on the job enhancing trait, and they were overrepresenied in the 
group lhal scored low on the four motivational traits. Regarding age, for those 
not highly motivated by the first four factors, the mode was eighteen to twenty- 
two years, while the mode for all other factors was thirty-one to forty years. 
The mode for educational level for all groups was "some college," with the 
exception of those scoring high on the participating trait. Somewhat less edu- 
cated, the mode for them was "high school diploma." 

Interviews with thirty students provided a means to explore their primary 
goals for enrolling in college as compared to reasons for choosing a particular 
course. Interviews were also a means to determine how, if at.all, the four moti- 
vational traits were distinguishable from one another The interviews revealed 
that all thirty of these rural adults cited one of three primar)' goals: the desire 
for a better future job, the desire to enhance a current job, or the desire for self- 
improvement. Twenty-two of these students indicated that both job-improve- 
ment and self-improvement were important to them. For some students, these 
goals were more focused on personal advancement while for others the driving 
force was more altruistic. Interviews reinforced the four motivational traits 
identified in the factor analysis. For those scoring high on the degree seeking 
trait, the completion of the degree itself did indeed appear particularly com- 
pelling. Ultimately hoping to obtain more satisfying or more lucrative jobs and 
seeking personal gratification, these students were stimulated to enroll by both 
the extrinsic and intrinsic value of the degree. These students attributed higher 
value to the college credential than did most others. 

Information seeking was seen as the means to new knowledge that would 
lead to a more satisfactor)' future. Learning itself was considered an exciting 
endeavor, whether driven by an interest in the course content or oy the per- 
ceived utility of the information. Although interested in completing a college 
degree, these students seemed to value the knowledge more than the 
credential. 

Participating in college was important as a source of personal fulfillment 
for some, whether they were demonstrating the capacity to succeed in college 
or seeking social interaction. Enrollment in college was, for these students, a 
vital aspen of the process of self-discovery and autonomy Participation was 
viewed as an enjoyable activity as well as a means to attain their goals. 

Finally, job enhancing was important lo those who enjoyed their current 
jobs. For some, the suppon and encouragement of their employerb under- 
scored the value of college coursework. For others, the college courses were 
mandatory These students enrolled in college lo ensure continued success in 
their careers. 
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Interviews were also conducted with students whose responses to the 
questionnaire indicated that none of the four motivational factors was impor- 
tant in their decision to enroll in that particular college course. While they 
were clearly motivated by several of the same motivational traits as the others 
interviewed, these students seemed less clear about their goals yet more des- 
perate in their efforts to move ahead. Some were seeking a degree and others 
were gaining specific knowledge, but most were participating in college as a 
means to clarify their goals. For these students, neither the degree, the infor- 
mation, nor the process of panicipalion seemed important as ends, but were 
viewed as a means to a better future. 

Interviews also revealed the barriers that had deterred students from 
enrolling in college previously Lack of time and lack of money were the most 
frequently cited barriers, followed by concerns about poor academic prepara- 
tion, distance required to travel to college courses, and family responsibilities. 

Although course location was the only facilitator included in the ques- 
tionnaire, interviews showed that it was the most significant facilitator in the 
students' abilities to enroll in college, allowing them to overcome several bar- 
riers. Having the course located near the places they lived and worked reduced 
both the time and expense of commuting, as well as the expense of child care 
for those with young children. It also allowed more time for study work, and 
family 

For some students, college campuses were a psychological barrier Lack- 
ing the self-confidence to enroll at a campus, thev cited the location of the 
course in a familiar community facility as an important element in the deci- 
sion to enroll. Enrolling with a majority of adult students of similar age was 
also perceived as beneficial by many students. 

Half of these rural adult students indicated the importance of the support 
they received from others in facilitating enrollment Family friends, social 
workers, and co-workers offered significant information and encouragement. 
For a portion of these students, the encouragement came from employers. 
Enrollment for some students was facilitated by changes in life circumstances 
or development changes throughout the life span. Some made the decision to 
enroll due to a crisis such as disability or divorce, while others took the oppor- 
tunity that arose when it was no longer necessary to spend so much time with 
children. Having college courses available where and when they needed them 
was instrumental in the ability to enroll. 

It appears that the importance of course location was independently 
related to all the motivational factors. The interviews disclosed the centrality 
of this factor; no matter what their primary goals or their underlying motiva- 
tions, most students would not have enrolled in college if the courses had not 
been conveniently available. 
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higher education will fit the traditional profile of the eighteen to twenty-two- 
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year-old recent high school graduate that most postsecondary institutions were 
designed to serve. Given the increase in the number of adult students who are 
likely to enroll in distance education programs of colleges and universities, sev- 
eral key findings emerged from this study that will help educators meet the 
needs and aspirations of that significant portion of the student body. These 
findings will be particularly useful to educators wishing to serve rural adults. 

First, the motivations of these rural adults to enroll in college are varied 
and complex. Like the adult learners in the studies reviewed by Merriam and 
Caffarella (1991) and those examined by Darkenwald and Merriam (1982), 
these rural adults articulated multiple and diverse reasons for enrolling. When 
asked the most important reason, half of the students in this study cited job- 
related reasons while the other half cited self-improvement. While it is often 
difficult to ascertain where the desire for a better job and self-improvement 
diverge, the reporting of self-improvement as the most important reason by 50 
percent of the students was unanticipated, given the results of the triennial sur- 
veys conducted by the National Center for Education Statistics between 1969 
and 1984. Of the 1984 sur\'ey participants, 64 percent cited job-related rea- 
sons as the most important for college enrollment (Merriam and Caffarella, 
1991). This suggests the educators should be cognizant of both the personal 
and career goals of their students. 

Second, this research showed that educators should not make assumptions 
about students' enrollment motivations based entirely on their stated goals. Dur- 
ing the inter\iews, the students initially articulated similar primary goals. Upon 
investigation in the inter\iews, however, it became clear that these goals were 
at the surface of their thinking. Their comments illustrated a range of different 
underlying motivations. Listening to the students' comments revealed that the 
factor analysis of the questionnaire data had lapped into important underlying 
motivational factors. 

Without knowledge of the various underlying motivations, it is not pos- 
sible to comprehend the full meaning of siudents' decisions to enroll in col- 
lege as a step toward achieving t! eir goals. The motivational traits of degree 
seeking, information seeking, parncipating, and job enhancing brought these 
students to college for diverse reasons. It is these various underlying motiva- 
tions that differentiate students who, on the surface, appear to enroll for sim- 
ilar reasons. Darkenwald and Merriam (1982) contend that because adults' 
motivations are typically multiple and often not obvious, educators must be 
sensitive to these less obvious components of motivation. This study confirms 
the corJ.ention that adults' motivations are multiple and diverse and suggests 
that educators must probe beyond the stated primary goals to obtain a com- 
plete picture of the forces that drive students to enroll. 

Third, this study illustrated the value of interpreting students' primary 
goals and underiying motivations within the context of their life circumstances. 
Without understanding students' backgrounds, previous educational experi- 
ence";, life transitions, level of self-confidence, perceptions of academic capa- 
bilities, fears, and aspirations, il is difficult to identify the learning activities 
and student support services that are cnicial to success. 
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Fourth, this study showed that the rural adult students in the sainple were 
older and proportionately more were female than the student population in 
the United States. Whether this difference is a consequence of the rural setting 
or the geographical and psychological accessibility of the program, it indicates 
that those involved with rural distance education programs should focus par- 
ticular attention on the needs and aspirations of women between the ages of 
twenty-three and forty. 

Fifth, the study disclosed that several situational barriers, especially lack 
of time and lack of money, and the difficulty of long-distance travel to a col- 
lege campus, had precluded earlier enrollment in college. Psychological or dis- 
positional barriers, such as the perception of poor academic preparation, the 
effect of earlier discouragement, and the fear of impersonal college campuses, 
had deterred others from enrollmg sooner. While some of these rural adults 
had always wanted to enroll in college, others had not been motivated to do 
so at an earlier stage of life. Nevertheless, they cited common barriers to pre- 
vious enrollment. 

Finally, and perhaps most significantly, this study revealed that rural adults 
will enroll in college programs if courses and services are geographically and 
psychologically accessible at the moment at which the potential students are 
developmentally and situatioraliy ready Geographic accessibility meant reduc- 
ing the time required to commute and expanding the time available for study 
family, and work. It reduced the expense of transportation and child care as 
well as the concern about driving on secondary roads — often snowy — at night. 
Psychological accessibility entailed small, familiar settings with other adult stu- 
dents who had also been away from formal schooling for a while. 

The rural students in this study, three-quarters of whom Vv'ere women, 
required access when the timing was right for them. Developmental accessi- 
bility meant the availability of college courses at the appropriate stage of life. 
For some, the desire to enroll in college had been building for years, but time, 
money, and family responsibilities had prevented them from enrolling. When 
these circumstances changed, their eclipsed dreams and continued thirst for 
better jobs and self-improvement propelled them toward college. For others, 
a sudden disability or crisis provided the impetus to begin or reenter ciillr-j;c. 
Their quests were often precipitated by age, shiftinp fn.!Mi!)' rcspon-^ihiliiu-s, 
physical limitations, or job requirements. A conflu-.-fi^f ol events in their lives, 
coupled with the support of others and iht- .iv.iilability of college programs, 
often triggered enrollment in college as the means to achieve life and career 
goals. 

The data from this study confirm the accuracy of Cross's (1981) Chain of 
Response model, in which she contends ihat participation in a learning activ- 
ity is the result not of a single act but of a chain of responses based on an eval- 
uation of the mdividual's position in his or her environment. For most of these 
rural adult students, it would not have been possible to pursue their goals or 
act upon their underlying motivations had college courses not been conve- 
niently available, despite the strength of their aspirations. Although the con- 
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venient location of the course does not appear to be a moiivalion, it does facil- 
itate enrollment when the motivation already exists. The students interviewed 
for this study did not enroll just because the courses were available locally; 
they wanted better futures for themselves. Having the courses locally available 
allowed them to pursue their goals. 

Implications 

This study has substantial implications for those involved in higher education, 
particularly for rural community colleges. Educators should be sensitive to the 
importance of both the geographic and psychological accessibility necessary 
for adults to overcome previous barriers, pursue their goals, and fulfill their 
underlying motivations. The location of courses close to home reduces the 
need to travel over rural roads and helps to mitigate the barriers of time and 
expense related to commuting. Without convenient locations and helpful, sup- 
portive staff, many adults will be too intimidated to enroll. 

Educators who understand the varied backgrounds, life circumstances, 
and developmental stages of adult learners can help facilitate their enrollment 
in college when it is needed. As Garrison (1989) suggests, the technologies 
exist today to allow learners to study when and where they choose and to have 
all the guidance and support they require or request. The results of this study 
imply that it is the responsibility of educators to harness these technologies, 
adapt the teaching process, and provide appropriate support services to accom- 
modate these learners. 

Adults need access to relevant educational programs and support serNaces. 
The data from this study indicate that many rural adults, like adults in previ- 
ous studies, are enrolled for job-related reasons. Access to career information 
and academic ad\asing is a hallmark of community colleges. Students desiring 
new jobs find it particularly helpful to examine what aspects of current or past 
jobs they did and did not like in an effort to focus on future careers. Assisting 
students to target specific careers allows them to tailor their academic programs 
appropriately Internships, job-shadowing, and other work-experience pro- 
grams assist them in developing job skills within the contexts of their degrees. 
And workshops in resum.e writing and interviewing skills help them obtain 
their goals. 

This study confirmed Cross's V rfl) contention that more women than 
men would pursue education to prep, .e for new jobs while more men would 
seek advancement in their present jobs. Nevei theless, in rural states — where 
many of the jobs historically held by men are disappearing with the shift from 
manufacturing and agricultural jobs to a service-based economy— community 
colleges would be wise to provide job training and career assistance to both 
men and women. 

For students interested in self-improvement, more opportunities should 
he provided for assessing life experiences and participating in personal develop- 
ment workshops. Interest inventories, learning style assessments, personality 
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type indicators, assertiveness training, and communication workshops would 
be worthwhile program components. 

A process should be established that allows students to develop and artic- 
ulate their personal and career goals, and support should be made available to 
help them achieve these goals. Because their reasons for enrolling are multiple 
and their underlying motivations are not always the same as their stated rea- 
sons, counselors and student advisors must probe beyond students' stated 
goals to ascertain underlying motivations if they are to adequately assist stu- 
dents in achieving their aspirations. 

This study demonstrated that students not only enroll for diverse reasons, 
they come to college with a range of educational backgrounds. It is essential 
to respond to this diversity with various types of educational programs. Fur- 
thermore, once the needs and interests of adults are tapped, educators can 
anticipate that the demand for further education will increase and the students' 
interests will continue to expand. Distance education is a cost-effective way to 
provide the range of curricula necessary to meet the diverse needs of a geo- 
graphically dispersed rural population. 

This study also suggests that the focus should be not only on what is 
offered but also on how it is provided. Some students are motivated by the 
degree, some by the content of the courses, and some by the process of par- 
ticipating in college. Because some students enroll for neither content nor 
credit, more thought should be given to ways in which the range of learning 
needs can be addressed. A variety of offerings, including interdisciplinary 
courses in which the focus is on process of learning rather than specific con- 
tent, would be of interest to some students. 

Finally, there are many implications for further research. Another study 
might explore how pre\aous education, support or discouragement, age, and 
other variables impact the development or hindrance of goals and motivations. 
Further research on the meaning of the various motivational traits identified 
in this study would assist community college educators in the design of pro- 
grams and support services. A deeper understanding of degree seeking, infor- 
mation seeking, participating, and job enhancing would allow for clearer 
guidance and support of rural adult students. It would also be useful to obtain 
a better understanding of the goal of self-improvement. In this study various 
aspects of self-improvement were cited but the range of meanings of the goal 
was not pursued. 

While this study examined the barriers to previous enrollment for cunent 
students, community college personnel should seek to learn more about those 
who have graduated from high school but have never pursued higher educa- 
tion. The barriers cited by the students in this study may apply but perhaps 
there are others as well. 

Community colleges would benefit from a greater understanding of the 
impact that participation in higher education has on rural adults. What is 
the impact on their self-esteem and self-confidence, and how does that affect 
their lives? li would also be helpful to examine the "addictive" nature of higher 
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education. Some research indicates that success in educational endeavors 
engenders further participation; this, too, would be useful to explore. 

Conclusion 

Community colleges have historically developed close relationships with their 
students. At this time of growing student diversity and rapid development of 
technologies to connect students at a distance, the ability to better understand 
and respond to students' needs is crucial. Rural community colleges must 
make their programs both geographically accessible and convenient with 
regard to time. Technological advances have m.ade it possible to teach students 
who cannot or will not attend courses on campus. These same technologies 
allow faculty to communicate with students in a variety of ways, including 
asynchronously via computer. This reduces the need to be in the same place 
at the same time to carry out the learning process. 

Advances in technolog)' also facilitate the individualization of instruction, 
allowing faculty to accommodate a variety of learning styles. Information tech- 
nologies can also connect students to the resources they need to pursue per- 
sonal and career goals. Given their commitment to serve a wide diversity of 
students, rural community colleges are well positioned to embrace distance 
education. The increased availability of telecommunications and technologies 
provides them with the tools to deliver a wide range of academic programs and 
the support services necessary to meet the needs of their students. 
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This annotated bibliography focuses on rural community colleges. It 
lists publications on student programs, community programs, access 
to education, and tribal colleges. 



Sources and Information: 
Rural Community Colleges 

Elizabeth Foote 

Rural community colleges provide college transfer, workforce training, and 
community sen'ice to populations that otherwise would have no access to 
these services. They are a center of educational activity and economic devel- 
opment in their communities and a primary catalyst for improving the quality 
of rural life. 

The following publications reflect the current ERIC literature on rural 
community colleges. Most ERIC documents (publications with ED numbers) 
can be viewed on microfiche at approximately nine hundred libraries world- 
wide. In addition, most may be ordered on microfiche or on paper from the 
ERIC Document Reproduction Service at (800) 443-ERlC. Journal articles are 
not available from this service, but may be acquired through regular library 
channels or purchased from the UMI Articles Clearinghouse at (800) 521- 
0600, extension 533. 

Student Programs 

Students of rural community colleges have diverse educational needs. To help 
meet these needs, colleges have developed a wide range of programs, includ- 
ing vocational education, transfer programs, high school enrichment, and per- 
sonal development. 

American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, Small/Rural Commu- 
nity Colleges Commission. American Association oj Community and junior Colleges 
SmaU/Rural Community Colleges Commission. Exemplary Programs and Services, 1991. 
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Washington, D.C.: American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
1991. 124 pp. (ED 341 441) 

Compiled by the Small/Rural Community Colleges Commission of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, this collection of 
one-page program descriptions provides information on 121 exemplary pro- 
grams and services at rural two-year institutions nationwide. Each program 
description provides the following information: program or service title, tar- 
get population, college name, executive officer, contact person, college address, 
telephone number, program or service narrative (up to 250 words), associated 
costs, personnel requirements, and key concepts for success. The program 
areas represented include (1) academic programs (such as the Early Admission 
program at Fulton-Montgomery Community College in New York, which 
allows qualified high school seniors to take advanced classes at the college); 
(2) articulation efforts (such as the 2+2 Tech Prep Articulation program at 
North Idaho College, which coordinates technical programs with secondary 
school districts); (3) developmental programs (such as the individual College 
Education program at Iowa Central Community College for handicapped and 
learning disabled students); (4) retraining activities (such as the Gunsmithing 
program at Yavapai College in Arizona, which is geared toward older students 
who are forced to find new careers); (5) vocational programs (such as the 
Hardware Store Management program at Navarro College in Texas, which 
tries to meet a demand for better trained speciaUsts in the hardware indus- 
tr)'); (6) personal development programs (such as the Geritol Frolics at Brain- 
erd Community College in Minnesota, which involves about 100 senior 
citizens in a professional-quality variety show); and (7) high school equiva- 
lency programs (such as the Second Chance Scholarship program at North- 
eastern Junior College in Colorado for disadvantaged General Equivalency 
Diploma graduates). 

Andrews, M. B., and Hall, D. E. Arctic Colkgi;/Alhabasca University Transfer Pro- 
gram: A Review. A Study Conducted on Behalf oj Arctic College. Edmonton, Canada: 
Department of Educational Administration, Alberta University, 1991. 74 pp. (ED 
348 080) 

In fall 1988, Arctic College (AC), Northwest Territories, Canada, in col- 
laboration with Athabasca University (AU), Alberta, Canada, initiated the Uni- 
versity Transfer Program (UTP) to provide first-year university education for 
full- and part-time students at the Yellowknife campus cf AC. Program con- 
tent, standards, and instruction were maintained by AU, while AC provided 
facilities and tutorial and administrative support. Program delivery employed 
both seminar instniction and home study using AU learning packages. In Feb- 
ruary ] 99 1 , a rc'-iew was conducted of the UTP, examining program design, 
delivery methods, administration, and student satisfaction. Interviews were 
conducted with nine students, five instructors, four steering committee mem- 
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bers, the director of special services at AU, and the president and vice presi- 
dent of Yellowknife. In addition, surveys were sent to 275 students active in 
UTP and 271 high school seniors. Study findings, based on a 20 percent 
response rate from UTP students (N = 54) and a 32.8 p zni response rate 
from high school seniors (N = 89), included the following: (1) 83 percent of 
the UTP students rated the overall program quality and effectiveness as "good" 
or "excellent"; (2) only 8 of the 89 high school respondents indicated an inter- 
est in UTP; (3) UTP students reported administrative difficulties with registra- 
tion and withdrawal procedures; and (4) UTP students participating in seminar 
instruction had significantly higher success rates than those involved in home 
study. Among the detailed recommendations provided are that instructors 
should receive professional development and that an explicit rationale for the 
goals of the UTP must be established. A review of the Uterature on two-year 
college transfer and tabulated survey responses are included. 

Carlson, D. R., and Fleming, D. "Outcomes Program in a Small, Rural Community 
College." Paper presented at the 16th National Conference on Successful College 
Teaching and Administration, Orlando, Fla., Mar. 1-4, 1992. 51 pp. (ED 343 627) 

Student educational outcomes and the quality of instruction are now 
being monitored by several programs at Worthington Community College 
(WCC) in southwest Minnesota. WCC, one of the twenty community colleges 
in the Minnesota Community College system, currently serves 875 students 
and has been intensifying its efforts to serve the whole service area community 
An increased emphasis on outcomes by federal, state, and accrediting agencies 
has required WCC, and the entire state system, to streamline the handling of 
data to provide the outcomes information. WCC has developed and is in the 
process of developing systems for monitoring outcomes in the following areas: 
(1) assessment of incoming students in the areas of reading, writing, and math- 
ematics, using Educational Testing Service placement tests; (2) developmental 
education, including the effectiveness of WCCs Academic Achievement Cen- 
ter, which coordinates the tutoring program and provides leadership in pro- 
ducing developmental courses in mathematics, reading, and writing; (3) 
graduate outcomes, which are measured using a survey of students one year 
after graduation to gather information on employment and transfer; (4) state 
and federal reporting, including reports on athletes and crime that must be 
tabulated by hand; (5) faculty evaluation; and (6) staff development. Appen- 
dixes include forms related to student assessment, vocational placement, grad- 
uation follow-up, educational participation of athletes, student evaluations of 
faculty in the classroom and on cable television, classroom observation, and 
faculty self-assessment. 

Evaluation and Training Institute. Rural Programs: Wocatioml Education Resource 
Package. Los Angeles: Evaluation and Training Institute, 1993. 25 pp. (ED 357 
790) 
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Designed to assist community college administrators and faculty in 
enhancing vocational education programs and services, this resource package 
on rural college programs contains information about successful program 
strategies and ideas currently in use in, vocational education programs at rural 
schools within the California Community Colleges (CCC). The opening sec- 
tion of the report reviews institutional characteristics and administrative con- 
siderations unique to rural colleges and lists advantages of the rural college 
setting frequently cited in student recruitment efforts. This section also 
describes strategies employed to respond to smaller student populations and 
a limited industrial base, reviewing specific cooperative partnerships between 
the CCC and local indub<.iy; describes partnerships among neighboring cam- 
puses; and discusses linking programs to the local economy. The report then 
provides case studies on the following four programs at rural colleges in the 
CCC: (1) the Natural Resources and Environmental Majors program at Feather 
River College, (2) the Lake Tahoe Hospitality Program at Lake Tahoe Com- 
munity College, (3) the Steam Power Operations Technology Program at 
Lassen Community College, and (4) the Economic Development Summits at 
Mendocino College. The final section of the report lists specific steps in iden- 
tifying local and regional labor market needs and describes the CCC's Labor 
Market Information and Student Follow-up System, developed to assist the 
colleges perform labor market analyses. A list of program contact people is 
included. 

O'Rourke, M. "Community College Preservice Training for Paraprofessionals and 
Related Services Personnel in Rural Kansas." In ^eadmn^ Our Potential; Rurai ^A\x- 
catxan in the 90's. Conference proceedings, Rural Education Symposium, Nashville, 
Tenn., Mar. 17-20, 1991. 13 pp. (ED 342 580) 

This report describes training programs for paraprofessionals to accom- 
modate the rapid growth of special education services in rural Kansas. Devel- 
oped and implemented by state and local education agencies, the programs are 
based on the performance competencies established for paraprofessionals, and 
certification is enforced through the State Department of Special Education. 
Two federally funded grants have been awarded to the Kansas State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Kansas Association of Community Colleges to pro- 
vide further support in meeting the training needs. Development of materials 
are under way to provide skills training at the community college level for spe- 
cial education paraprofessionals who work in integrated, cross-categorical, and 
early childhood classroom environments. Specific objectives of training pro- 
grams are addressed. The State of Kansas purchased a licensure and several sets 
of media material for the First Start Program, which prepares paraprofession- 
als to care for children with special needs and to assist parents of children with 
special needs. In addition, many media resources are available for loan through 
the state department of education to supplement training programs. Facilita- 
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tors develop and implement programs and recruit trainees in their geograph- 
ical areas. Interactive television courses are used in the training program. 

Starrfield, S. L. "A Longitudinal Cohort Study of Goals, Goal Achievement, and 
Personal Growth at a Small, Balanced Minority College." Community Junior College 
Quarterly of Research and Practice, 1992, 16 (4), 373-382. 

This article describes a longitudinal study of ninety-two new students at 
South Mountain Community College in Phoenix, Arizona. The study focuses 
on educational goals and goal strength, grade point average, and postenroll- 
ment employment or educational patterns. The author recommends that col- 
leges establish matriculation plans and individual programs of study for 
students. 

West Virginia State Department of Education, Division of Technical and Adult 
Education. Sex Equity: Single Parents, Displaced Homemakers, Single Pregnant 
Women's Projects. Directory FY-1994. Charleston, Va.: West Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1994. 80 pp. (ED 368 871) 

This directory provides information regarding the sex equity projects and 
programs in West Virginia that received set-aside Perkins Act funds in fiscal 
year 1994. Section One describes thirty sex equity programs that are offered 
through the West Virginia Department of Education. These programs deal with 
nontraditional jobs for women, tech prep opportunities, teenage pregnancy 
and parenting, vocational opportunities in rural schools, career awareness, pre- 
vocational education, and leadership skills. Section Two discusses eight sex 
equity projects operated by the West Virginia Community College Division of 
the State College System of West Virginia. Profiled in Sections Three and Four 
are a total of forty-two programs offered through the West Virginia Department 
of Education's Division of Technical and Adult Services (thirty-four programs) 
and the West Virginia Community College Division (eight programs) to assist 
single parents, displaced homemakers, and single pregnar.t women. Among 
the programs described are those that provide support services, encourage 
mentoring among female professionals, help women assess career options, and 
provide special vocational training for nontraditional occupations. Each pro- 
ject or program description includes the name of the school district or agency 
offering the program, a brief description of the programs objectives and ser- 
vices, and a contact person. 

Community Programs 

Rural community college; ..ave implemented outreach and community based 
programs to address problems of rural life, such as poverty illiteracy the need 
for skilled workers, the lack of health care workers, and high unemployment. 
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Baldwin, F. "UAB and Community Colleges Link Forces to Train Health Care Pro- 
fessionals." Appaiachia. 1991,24(3), 12-17. 

The University of Alabama at Birmingham's Linkage Program focuses on 
increasing the supply of health care professionals to rural Alabama. Students 
attend a local community college for one year and the university for another 
year. Major clinical internships are completed near the students' hometowns. 
Seventy percent of graduates return to their home areas to work. 

Bamett, L. (ed.). Rural Workplace Literacy: Corr\rr\unity College Partnerships. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 1991. 22 
pp. (ED 338 300) 

In 1990, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
developed a national workplace literacy demonstration project to raise aware- 
ness of the link between local economic development and basic workplace skill 
performance, and to stimu'ate a local leadership initiative around a commu- 
nitywide effort to raise worker performance levels. Ten grants were awarded 
to the following rural colleges: (1) Columbia College (California), where stu- 
dents from the college and community were recruited to become literacy 
lutors; (2) Crowder College (Missouri), where adult literacy classes were imple- 
mented at work sites; (3) Enterprise State Junior College (Alabama), which 
coordinated an adult basic education prograni with six local companies; (4) 
Genesee Community College (New York), which conducted seminars and 
workshops for more than 100 farm owners and managers and agribusiness 
employees; (5) Mount Wachuseti Community College (Massachusetts), which 
developed a flexible, cost-effective tutor training program directed toward 
unemployed and dislocated workers; (6) New River Community College 
(Virginia), which provided on-site reading and mathematics classes for work- 
ers in the local textile industry who were weak in basic skills; (7) Northeast 
Texas Community College, which planned and implemented a business-edu- 
cation partnership to enhance workplace literacy in targeted agricultural 
industries and occupations; (8) Roane State Community College (Tennessee), 
where a workplace literacy prograni geared toward unemployed adults and 
workers with minimal skills was developed; (9) Salish Kootenai College 
(Montana), which expanded its adult basic education program, developed 
workplace-related classes, and provided transportation and child care for stu- 
dents on the Flathead Indian Reservation; and (10) Southwestern Oregon 
Community College, which conducted a workplace literacy project focused 
on towboat workers, fishermen, apprentices, and underemployed and unem- 
ployed adults. 

Bishop, J. "Organizational Linkages of the Community College and Recruitment 
in Literacy Programs." Community College Review, 1993, 20 (5), 23-28. 
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This article advocates interorganizational communication between church, 
fraternal, and cultural organizations to recruit illiterate adults to rural com- 
munity colleges. A recruitment strategy at Carteret Community College in 
North Carolina is discussed. This strategy included research on employee par- 
ticipation in community organizations and informal socials with leaders of 
underrepresented organizations. 

Caldwell, C. A., and Trainer, J. F. "The Campus Role in Enhancing College Par- 
ticipation in a Rural Community." Community Senices Catalyst, 1991, 21 (1), 3-12. 

This article presents a study of low educational interest and participation. 
Quotes from ethnographic interviews are used to discuss the influences of fam- 
ily, schools, and community on educational decisions. Plans for increasing pub- 
lic awareness and developing new curricula and intervention strategies are 
described. 

Cames, J. Northeast Texas Agricultural Literacy Network: A-Ut-NeT: A Rural College 
Partnership Project. Final Report. Mount Pleasant, Tex.: Northeast Texas Commu- 
nity College, 1991. 21 pp. (ED 333 917) 

In northeast Texas, 47 percent of the adults over the age of twenty-five 
have not graduated from high school. Area agricultural businesses are rapidly 
implementing new technologies and quality control measures, both of which 
require literate and highly trainable workers. To meet these needs, a partner- 
ship project was undertaken between Northeast Texas Community College and 
the Northeast Texas Quality Work Force Planning Committee (Vision-Nel) 
that focused on enhancing workplace literacy in targeted agricultural indus- 
tries and occupations. The four goals of the project were to identify industries 
and occupations with high employment demands; conduct a literacy audit of 
employees at selected businesses to determine the relationship between work- 
place literacy and productivity; integrate the results of the literacy audit into 
the existing Agriculture 2+2 (Tech Prep) and literacy programs; and dissemi- 
nate the findings of the literacy audit at a Vision-NeT quarterly symposium. 
Using a labor market information system, three key industries with high pro- 
jected employment demand were identified (food and kindred products, agri- 
cultural production-livestock, and forestry) and a prioritized list of target 
occupations was developed. A literacy audit of area poultry businesses led to 
the development of a literacy and occupational skills matrix that could be used 
to determine the training needs of specific occupations on-site and evaluate 
and improve occupational education curricula. Finally, as a result of attending 
the Vision-NeT symposium, Lonestar Steel and a local union entered into a 
training partnership with Northeast Texas Community College, and currently 
provide workplace literacy classes to thirty-five employees and members. The 
following recommendations were given: (1) communication between business 
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and education could be enhanced by avoiding "educationese"; (2) business and 
education must reach consensus on the definition of basic skills; (3) a more 
workable taxonomy of basic workplace skills should be developed; (4) where 
possible, inventories of job duties and tasks should be used to focus literacy 
audits; (5) community and junior colleges should use a team approach to lit- 
eracy audits; and (6) in-service training on conducting literacy audits should 
be provided to community and junior college staff. 

Chugh, R. L. Higher Education and Regional Developmenf; A Conipendiun} oj Public 
Service Activifies by Colleges and l/niversities in Northern New York. Potsdam, N.Y.: 
Rural Services Institute, State University of New York, 1992 . 229 po. (ED 354 816) 

A study was conducted of the public service programs at the colleges and 
universities in the Adirondack North Country Association (ANCA) region and 
how they contribute to the regional development of northern New York State. 
The study asked the twenty-one institutions in the ANCA area to respond to a 
survey on various aspects of each institution's public service programs. Twenty 
institutions responded. The results, summarized in Section One of this report, 
indicated the following: the institutions regarded public service as very impor- 
tant to their institutional mission; most institutions provide a wide variety of 
services to meet diverse community needs; local communities are the primary 
focus for most institutions, followed by the county in which they are located; 
a high degree of interaction exists between institutions of higher education and 
their communities; and colleges and universities in the ANCA area significantly 
contribute to the economic stability of their communities. The second, and 
largest, section of the report contains campus profiles of the institutions that 
participated in the study Each profile contains a description of the institution; 
descriptions of its significant public service activities and major regional activ- 
ities; and information on college and community interaction, faculty and staff, 
students, economic impact, contacts, and conferences, workshops, and non- 
credit courses. 

Enterprise State Junior College and MacArthur State Technical College. Rural 
Workplace Literacy Demonstration Project. Final Perjormance Report. Opp, Ala.: 
Enterprise State Junior College and MacArthur State Technical College, 1992. 51 
pp. (ED 351 561) 

In April 1991, Enterprise State Junior College and MacArthur State Tech- 
nical College established a rural workplace literacy demonstration project in 
partnership with adult basic education, seven employers, and a labor organi- 
zation. The project served 615 people in classes offered at the two colleges, 
four partner locations, and three additional work sites. The industrial partners 
and work sites included trailer manufacturers, food processors, metal fabrica- 
tors, and textile and apparel manufacturers. The project consisted of three 
main components. The Gateway Component provided remediation for work- 
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ers with deficiencies in basic skills. The Pathway Component provided needed 
educational experiences beyond the basic skills and helped workers improve 
in such areas as problem solving, critical thinking, and work habits. The 
Linkway Component provided necessary support services to allow workers to 
participate fully in the project. Indicators of project success were willingness 
of partners to allow release time and expand employee training, the workers' 
seeking of additional training after the project's end, and improved worker self- 
reliance and self-esteem. Appendixes include a needs assessment checklist, a 
list of available curricula, a sample description of curricula developed for one 
industry, a twelve-item bibliography a sample individual education plan, and 
a report to the National Workplace Literacy Programs. 

Esbeck, T. (comp.), and Falcone, L. (ed.). Economic Development Practices Among 
Small/Rural Community Colleges. Washington, D.C.: American Association of Com- 
munity Colleges, 1993. 110 pp. (ED 356 018) (Paper copies not available from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service; order from American Association of 
Community Colleges Publications, P.O. Box 1737, Salisbury, MD 21802; $20 [$15 
for members) .) 

In developing this compendium of exemplary economic development 
practices among small and rural two-year colleges, the American Association 
of Community Colleges Commission on Small/Rural Community Colleges 
(CSMCC) sent out a request for program descriptions to all community col- 
leges with less than 3,000 full-time employees or that were self-designated as 
small or rural. A sample of the best submissions were selected by committee 
for inclusion in this publication. Following a brief introduction and a listing 
of CSMCC members, the report presents one-page summaries of 89 economic 
development programs. The program summaries are grouped into the follow- 
ing categories: (1) efforts in entrepreneurship and new business development, 
including Bessemer State Technical College's (Alabama) business incubator pro- 
gram and Phillips County Community College's (Arkansas) ethanol produc- 
tion facility study; (2) processes for technology deployment, including Gateway 
Community Technical College's (Connecticut) automotive cooperative program 
and Clovis Community College's (New Mexico) instruction via fiber optics pro- 
gram; (3) industrial recruitment and retention efforts, including Alabama Avi- 
ation and Technical College's retiree recruitment program and Illinois Central 
College's economic development consortium; and (4) college relationships with 
business and industry, including Allen County Community College's (Kansas) 
robotic installation assistance program and Alexandria Technical College's 
(Minnesota) center for total quality management training. Each program sum- 
mary provides the program name, the name of the college, the executive offi- 
cer, and the college address; the program contact person and his or her 
telephone number; a summary of exemplary accomplishments; a description 
of the program and how it was conducted; resource requirements; and a list of 
key factors in success. 
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Phillips, W. A. "Developing a Strong Bond Between Education and Local Busi- 
nesses in Rural Areas." In Reaching Our Potential. Rural Education in the 90's. Con- 
ference proceedings, Rural Education Symposium, NashWlle, Tenn., Mar. 17-20, 
1991. 13 pp. (ED 342 558) 

This paper describes a Small Business Development Center (SBDC) 
located at the Central Arizona College. Schools are responsible for assisting in 
economic development in the small business and business community because 
industry contributes $22 billion each year toward retraining high school grad- 
uates and dropouts in basic education. In Pinal County, Arizona, many stu- 
dents who graduate from or drop out of school stay in the county and take 
whatever jobs they can find. In 1977, the SBDCs were established nationwide 
as a method of providing services and assistance to local small business peo- 
ple. The Arizona SBDC Network consists of ten subcenters at community col- 
leges. The services offered to the small businesses in the state are individual 
counseling, workshops and seminars, a small business library, small business 
classes, and resource personnel. The Central Arizona College SBDC was estab- 
lished March 1, 1990. The center completed 1990 with 78 counseling cases in 
the areas of management, financing, accounting, and marketing. Workshops 
were also offered at times convenient to business people. The SBDC has an 
advisory committee composed of seven business people and a representative 
from the State Department of Education and State Community College Boaid. 
Businesses are surveyed regarding what job skills they would require of grad- 
uates. Business and industry in the community are ready to become involved 
in the educational process. 

Weinberg, M. L., and Bumier, D. "Developing Rural Business Incubators." In G. 
Waddell (ed.). Economic and Work Force Development. New Directions for Com- 
munity Colleges, no. 75. San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 1991. 

Background on rural entrepreneurship and incubation in the United 
States is given, with particular focus on rural incubators at community colleges 
and regional incubation systems. The authors explain how incubators, which 
provide shared services and business and management assistance for tenant 
companies, differ from other entrepreneurial development strategies. 

Access to Education 

The barriers of cost, distance, and scheduling for isolated learners can be alle- 
viated by rural community colleges. 

American Association of Community Colleges. Forgotten Minoriiies: Rural Ameri- 
cans and the Colleges That Serve Them. Washington, D.C.: American Association of 
Community Colleges, 1992. 13 pp. (ED 351 054) 
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Proactive steps should be taken at the national level to ensure that rural 
America receives educational and economic opportunities comparable to those 
provided to the nations urban regions. This report, by the American Associa- 
tion of Community Colleges' (AACCs) Commission on Small/Rural Commu- 
nity Colleges, details policy and administrative recommendations related to 
AACCs national agenda priorities. A discussion of rural Americas social prob- 
lems is provided first, dispelling some common misconceptions about rural 
life and demographics. Next, general policy recommendations are reviewed. 
These recommendations stem from the commissions suggestion that AACC 
have one comprehensive concern that affects all Americans: economic viabil- 
ity for the nation through the preservation of existing jobs and the creation of 
new jobs in the manufacturing, agriculture, service, and information sectors 
of the economy The policy and administrative recommendations adopted by 
the commission in its October 1992 meeting are then provided under the fol- 
lowing heading!^. (1) Advocacy, including specific recommendations concern- 
ing economic development, taxes and finance, and general education initiatives 
in rural areas; (2) Research, including several specific recommendations related 
to the development and operation of an information center fc the community 
college movement and to the coordination of data collection efforts; and (3) 
Education and Coordination, offering a recommendation on commission 
appointments and one on intercommission cooperation. Finally, the com- 
missions planned activities to support AACCs mission in fiscal year 1993 are 
outlined. 

Eschenmann, K. K., and Olinger, P. B. "Barriers Faced by Adult Learners in a Rural 
Two-Year Community College." Journal o/ Studies in ltc\vn\ca\ Careers, 1991, 51 
(4), 353-363. 

A study of ninety-eight adult students was designed to identify the barri- 
ers faced by adult students enrolled in two-year degree programs at a com- 
munity college in a rural area. Problem areas were motivation, family 
commitments, cost, distance, age, physical limitations, scheduling, and study 
time. 

Hilts, D. J. "Barriers to Adult Learners of an Isolated Northern Community." Mas- 
ter's thesis, University of Oregon, 1991. 47 pp. (ED 340 414) 

In 1991, a study was conducted to determine perceptions regarding the 
deterrents to college attendance among adult learners in an isolated northern 
community The study consisted of a survey of forty students at the Fort Nel- 
son campus'of Northern Lights College in British Columbia and a follow-up 
interview with eight of the survey respondents. Subjects for the study were 
enrolled lull time at Northern Lights College during the 1990-91 academic 
year. The following were major study findings: (1) 57.5 percent of the students 
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surveyed indicated thai lack of funding had been a major reason for delaying 
college entry, and 40 percent indicated that lack of funding could prevent stu- 
dents from achie\ang college success; (2) lack of self-confidence was cited by 
32.5 percent of the respondents as a barrier to entering a college program; (3) 
over 35 percent of the respondents indicated that the college could help 
remove barriers by providing infcimation on financial assistance (55 percent), 
reducing tuition (42.5 percent), providing assistance with day care (40 per- 
cent), and providing more useful course offerings (37.5 percent); and {".) the 
major reasons given for dropping out of college in the past were lack of self- 
confidence (20 percent), family obligations (17.5 percent), obtaining work (15 
percent), and lack of funding (15 percent). Appendixes provide the survey 
instrument and interview responses. 

Illinois Eastern Community Colleges. Rural Access lo Industrial Technologies. Final 
Report. Olney; Illinois Eastern Community Colleges, 1991. 238 pp. (ED 346 342) 

A pilot academic and vocational Tech Prep program was developed be- 
tween three rural regional vocational systems and Illinois Eastern Community 
Colleges to encourage more students to complete a two-year associate degree 
in industrial technology and obtain employment in industry. Working with 
three high schools and regional vocational systems and Illinois Eastern Com- 
munity Colleges, the Tech Prep program influenced approximately 300 faculty 
Through a newsletter, meetings, and special events, the program made fac- 
ulty and administrators more aware of the skill needs of industry, assisted in 
integrating academic and vocational education, and fostered improved rela- 
tionships between high schools and the community colleges. Appendixes to 
the report, which comprise two-thirds of the document, include the following: 
minutes of meetings of staff and advisory councils, model programs reviewed, 
manufacturer survey results, the implementation plan, the articulation agree- 
ment, project newsletters, survey results from high school vocational cla5;ses, 
and development committee members' Tech Prep ideas. 

Rolhlisberg, A. P. Meeting the Competitive Challenge: Encouraging the Use oj Com- 
munity College Library Facilities in Rural, Isolated Northeastern Arizona. Holbrook, 
Ariz.: Northland Pioneer College, 1992. 11 pp. (ED 349 971) 

This paper describes the approaches taken to improve library service at 
Northland Pioneer College, a decentralized community college in rural Ari- 
zona with learning resource centers at ten locations in Navaho and Apache 
counties. Three methods of providing instruction for research papers — class 
tours of learning resource facilities, guest lectures on writing research papers, 
and a one-credit class on writing research papers — are discussed. Incentives 
that are arranged in cooperation with local merchants to encourage high-qual- 
ity student work are described (for example, free pizzas and video rentals), and 
the effectiveness of such incentives in a rural area is considered. Copies of fliers 
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promoting the incentive program and listing rules for student participation are 
attached. 

Tribal Colleges 

Tribal colleges are postsecondary institutions managed by a native tribal gov- 
ernment. They tend to be located in rural areas, have small student bodies, and 
offer programs customized for their local communities and economies. 

Ambler, M, "The Wealth of (Indian) Nations: Tribes Are Creating a New Model of 
Economic Development by Building on Old Strengths." Tribal College, 1992, 4 (2), 
8-12. 

This article assesses economic development on American Indian reserva- 
tions, focusing on the work of the Coalition for Indian Development, the fail- 
ure of past economic policies and development efforts, and roles to be played 
by tribal governments, the federal government, and tribal colleges. 

Belgarde, L. "Indian Colleges: A Means to Construct a Viable Indian Identity or a 
Capitulation to the Dominant Society?" Paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the American Educational Research Association, New Orieans, Apr. 4-8, 1994. 18 
pp. (ED 368 536) 

Although tribal colleges were created to provide autonomy in higher edu- 
cation for American Indians, these colleges are dependent on external sources 
for funds, personnel, and part of their legitimacy Facing two sets of expecta- 
tions, administrators of tribal colleges must manage problems experienced by 
their Indian clientele and adjust institutional routines to the cultural norms of 
Indian society while also presenting the familiar appearance of a postsecondary 
educational institution to outside resource providers. Case studies of adminis- 
tration at Turtle Mountain Community College in North Dakota and at Little 
Big Horn College in Montana demonstrate the effects of funding dependencies 
on administrative and academic structures. As a consequence of funding 
dependencies, one site moved toward a more bureaucratized management sys- 
tem over time, while the other reported pressure to do so. Initially, adminis- 
trators' professional credentials were crucial to the colleges' academic 
legitimacy However, as the colleges gained institutional legitimacy, aamin- 
istrators' external roles as professionals became less salj.ent than the bureau- 
cratic structures they had established. Academic structuring showed an 
opposing trend, as expectations of four-year transfer institutions forced a shift 
from informal flexible coursework taught by faculty with primarily bachelors 
degrees to a stable core of courses taught by faculty with advanced degrees. 
Despite the adoption of formal structures, however, day-to-day practices of 
both colleges continue to reflect the social patterns of Indian rather than main- 
stream society 
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Brush, L., and others. Assessment oj Training and Housing Needs Within Ttibally Con- 
twlkd Postsecondary Vocational Institutions. A Description of Facility and Housing 
Needs and Five-Year Projections for Meeting Facility and Housing Needs. Washington, 
D.C.: Pelavin Associates, 1993. 166 pp. (ED 357 931) 

This document contains two reports that assess the faciUties and equip- 
ment needs of two American Indian technical institutions and suggest five-year 
plans. United Tribes Technical College in Bismarck, North Dakota, provides 
one-year and two-year vocational-technical programs to about 280 American 
Indian students. Because most of the students have low incomes or dependent 
children, or have never lived off their reservations, the college also provides 
housing and a variety of support services. Most of the college's buildings are 
close to 100 years old and require major repairs and renovations. Expansion 
of enrollment to accommodate students on waiting lists requires construction 
of additional family housing, dormitories, classrooms, and other facilities. Also 
needed are computers and training equipment that reflect current practice in 
occupational areas. The second institution, Crownpoint Institute of Technol- 
ogy in the Navajo Nation in New Mexico, provides one-year technical- 
vocational programs to about 150 students and continuing education courses 
to about 200 students. Located in a rural area, Crownpoint Institute of Tech- 
nology provides virtually all housing for students and faculty The main build- 
ing was scheduled for demolition in fall 1992 due to structural problems. 
Construction needs include replacement structures, additional housing, and 
facilities for expanding enrollrr. -nt. Several options for meeting each institu- 
tion's needs were developed in light of tribal economic development plans and 
state employment projections. Both of these reports include details on institu- 
tional mission and objectives, enrollment, student characteristics, funding, 
expenditures, and estimated construction costs. 

Deloria, V., Jr. "Tribal Colleges and Traditional Knowledge." Tribal College, 1993, 
5 (2), 31-32. 

This article compares the recent advances of Western science to aticient 
views of Native American tribes. "Advances" such as chaos theory and 
zoopharmacognosy are indicated to be long-standing elements of Native Amer- 
ican traditional knowledge. The author suggests that tribal colleges must assert 
themselves and become the primary symbols of authority on tribal culture. 

McKenzie, J. "Fear and Discovery: An Instructor from the University of North 
Dakota Reflects on a Summer Spent Teaching at a Tribal College." Tribal College, 
1993, 5(1), 29-32. 

This article describes an instructor's experience teaching English compo- 
sition at Turtle Mountain Community College during summer 1990. The 
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difficulties of bicultural education at Indian reservations are explored, and the 
real meaning of cultural exchanges between American culture and Indian cul- 
ture is recognized. 



Elizabeth Foote is user services coordinator at the ERIC Clearinghouse for Com- 
munity Colleges, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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:p^OM THE Editors 



At the 1995 annual conference of the American Association of 
Community Colleges, President Clinton affirmed what many have 
known for a long time — that community colleges are the front line of 
postsecondary education in the United States. For thousands of people 
in rural areas of the United States, the rural community college is the 
only viable means of access to postsecondary education. The rural com- 
munity college also is frequently the major educational organization in 
the area, and its roles often stretch far beyond the traditional boundaries 
of postsecondary education. This volume, wTitten by rural community 
college educators, presents a series of issues and challenges and dis- 
cusses ways in which they can be and have been addressed in a wide 
range of settings throughout the United States. Issues such as those fac- 
ing women, minorities. Native Americans, and college presidents, and 
challenges such as budgets, resources, new models of leadership, envi- 
ronmental scanning, program development and implementation, and 
the place of the rural community college in a dynamic world are the 
essence of this volume. These efforts succeed in representing rural com- 
munity colleges as the front hne of postsecondary education and in 
illustrating their vital role in the future. 
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